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By Clarence Fohnson. 


F the 
of New Hampshire 


young men 
have made 
their marks within 
the last few years, 
advanced to the front 
with such rapidity and certainty as 
Stephen S. Jewett of Laconia. His 
success has not been owing to any 


who 





has 


no one 


fortuitous circumstances, nor to any 
special advantages of birth, educa- 
tion, or wealth, but wholly to his 
merits as a man of superior ability, 
of great courage, and of unsurpassed 
fixity of purpose. He is one whom, 
in homely but expressive language, 
it is safe to tie to. When 
thoroughly considered a proposition, 


he has 


and has made up his mind, and 


announced his decision, he can be 
relied on to follow the course laid out 
to its final conclusion. Others may 
waver and stray from the path, but 
Mr. Jewett And he is as 


fixed in his friendships as in his pur- 


never. 
poses. He is to be relied on by his 
friends at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. There is never any hes- 
itation on his part when friendship 


calls. He responds at once, and ef- 


fectively. In his composition is to 
be found in large proportions the stuff 
of which heroes are made, and on 
several occasions he has  uncon- 
sciously demonstrated this statement. 
Mr. Jewett has not got ahead by self 
aggrandizement, but has quietly and 
unostentatiously done his duty on 
all occasions, leaving it to others to 
discover his superior qualities, and to 
call for him when they were needed 
in action. This modesty of deport- 
ment has been as marked in his pro- 
fessional as in his political career, 
but it has not prevented him from 
being found out, and he has never 
disappointed those who have acted 
on their judgment of his qualifica- 
tions for conducting great affairs, 
and for acceptably assuming grave 
responsibilities. In addition to the 
characteristics that make him a suc- 
cessful Mr. 
Jewett is a lovable companion and a 
courteous gentleman. 


lawyer and _ politician 


He possesses 
extraordinary tact in attaching peo- 
ple to himself, and ever has a kindly 
word for the absent and for those in 
trouble. He is especially charitable 
in his judgment of the mistakes of 
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others, and is more ready to excuse 
than to accuse. It is seldom that a 
man is found who possesses at the 
same time, and in so large a degree, 
and the ele- 
That Mr. Jew 
ett does possess the latter, no one 


firmness Of character 


ments of popularity. 


who has talked with his fellow mem- 
bers of the legislature will doubt. 


He guides the proceedings with a 


kindly 


firm yet hand, and _ has 
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lived in Hollis, but went from there 
to Laconia with his brother, they 
being practically the first settlers of 
that town. Mr. Jewett’s grandfather, 
Smith Jewett, was one of Laconia’s 
most and his 


respected citizens, 


father is equally esteemed in that 
city, where he has resided almost all 
his life. 

sketch was 
born in that portion of Gilford which 


The subject of this 





thereby gained the respect as well as 
the friendship of every member, and 
in every locality throughout the state 
he can count his friends by scores. 
Stephen Shannon Jewett is the son 
of John G. and Carrie E. (Shannon) 
Jewett, and comes of English stock, 
his great-grandfather, Samuel Jewett, 
having been a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and a participant in the 


Battle of Bunker Hill. He formerly 


now forms a part of Laconia, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1858. He was educated 
in the public schools of the town, 
and by his father, who was an old 
school teacher, and fully competent 
for the task. At the early age of 
seventeen he began the study of law 
with Hon. Charles F. Stone, and was 
admitted to the bar in March, 1880, 
He was 
fully prepared for examination the 


after a four years’ course. 














year previous, but as he was then 
age 
obliged under the law to wait one 


only twenty years of he was 


year more. Immediately upon his 


admission he began the practice of 
the law at Laconia, conducting his 


business alone until 1889, when he 
associated with him William A. 
Plummer, which partnership con- 
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Wilcomb, in which Mr. Jewett ap- 
peared for the plaintiff. 
a short time in 1884 clerk of the 
supreme court for Belknap county, 


He was for 


but he accepted the position only as 
an accommodation, to suit the con- 
the He drafted 
and secured the passage of Laconia’s 


venience of court. 


city charter, and was selected as its 





During 


tinues to the present time. 
the fifteen years of his active prac 
im- 


tice, there has hardly been an 


portant case on the Belknap county 


docket in which his name has not 
appeared, either for plaintiff or 
defendant. His most noted case 
of recent years was the celebrated 


crim. con. suit of Wilcomb against 





first city solicitor, which position he 
has ever since held. 

Mr. Jewett became actively inter- 
ested in politics as a Republican in 
1876, when a mere boy, and soon 
1880 he took 
charge of the town committee, and 


became a leader. In 


conducted its affairs until 1890, when 


he was elected secretary of the state 
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committee, he having been a member 
of that body since 1884, and of the 


executive committee since 1886. 
His first experience as secretary was 
the famous Tuttle campaign—the 


hardest fought political battle ever 
In that 
campaign Mr. Jewett's service to the 
party did not stop with the close of 
the polls on election day, but con- 


known in New Hampshire. 


tinued until the governor was seated 
As clerk of 


representatives, 


in the executive chair. 
the 
had the making up of the roll, he 
appeared before the full bench of the 
supreme court in the famous attempt 
of the Democrats to make him dis- 
close his intentions as to whether or 


house of who 


not he intended to place on the roll 
the names of certain representatives 
had 
meeting. 


declared elected in 
The battle 
‘If Entitled ’’ will not soon 
be forgotten in this state, nor will 
Mr. Jewett’s services to the Repub- 
lican party in that critical juncture. 
As in all the he 
rose to the occasion, and suddenly 


who been 


town great 


over the 


crises of his life, 


the people of all parties recognized 
in him acoming man. At the open- 
ing of the next campaign, that of 
1892, Mr. Jewett was chosen chair- 
the committee, and 
the triumphant election of Governor 


John B. Smith proved the wisdom of 


man of state 


the choice. In 1894 he was again 
put at the head of the great organi- 
zation, and with the experience of 
two years before to guide him he 
secured the election of the candidate, 
Governor Charles A. Busiel, by the 
unheard of majority of 10,000 votes. 
At this election he was 
elected to represent his ward in the 
legislature, and his name was at once 


put forward by his friends as a can- 


himself 
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With the 
prestige which he _ had 
attained as leader in the great Re- 
publican 


didate for speaker. tre- 


mendous 


no 
candidate could stand up before him, 


victory in November, 
and he was nominated for speaker in 
the Republican caucus, by a vote of 
two to one over his only competitor. 
He was elected as a matter of course, 
and has made as good a speaker as 
ever presided in our legislative halls. 
This is largely due to his previous 
service as assistant clerk and clerk, 
he having held each position during 
two sessions. He was also engross- 
that of 
he was a colonel on 


ing clerk for session, 


1883. 


one 
In 1891 
the staff of Governor Goodell, but it 
is difficult to tell whether this posi- 
tion should be classified as a_politi- 
cal, a military, or a social triumph. 
Whichever it may be considered, it 
cannot be gainsaid that he wore his 
‘‘embellishments’’ with character- 
istic modesty throughout his term of 
service. 

Mr. Jewett has found time from 
the engrossing cares of his legal and 
political career to take an interest in 
various enterprises and pursuits out- 


side of his legitimate business. At 
one time he devoted much attention 
to the New Hampshire National 


Guard, and for several years was a 
member of Company K, Third regi- 
ment, of Laconia. He has taken all 
of the Masonic degrees up to the 
32d, and has been master of Mount 
Lebanon lodge, high priest of Union 
chapter, master of Pythagorean chap- 
ter, and commander of Pilgrim com- 
mandery, all of Laconia, and is now 
an officer of the grand council of New 
Hampshire. 

His business connections outside 
of his law partnership include direc- 
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and 
Na- 
and 


torships in the Laconia Building 


Loan association, the Laconia 
tional bank, the Laconia Land 
Improvement company, the Standard 
Electric Time company, the Weirs 
Hotel and Land company, and the 
Laconia Masonic Temple association. 
He is also a member of the various 
bar associations, and of the Republi 
can National League. 

In the domestic circle Mr. Jewett 
is the same courteous, kindly man 
his busi- 


that he is known to be in 


He was mar 


just 


ness and political life. 


ried on June 30, 1880, he 


as 


started in the practice of the law, 


and before even a_ small income 
was by any means assured, to 
Annie L. Bray, of Bradford, Eng- 
land, and he proudly says that 
such success as he has attained 
MUSIC AND LIFE; OR, 

By Milo 

I. 


Having been asked to contribute 
something in the form of literature 
by way of variety for our musical 
programme to-day, and_ realizing 
somewhat the interest which centres 
here in this essay-loving club, upon 
all objects of intellectual pursuit, I 


have thought the reading of a little 


essay in connection with the few 
brief notes I have written for the 
musical numbers might be heard 


with appreciation. 

It is impossible in so short a space 
to amplify the few thoughts I have 
brought forward. The subject has 
appeared to me with many ramifica- 


' Read at a meeting 
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of the Woman's club, Concor 
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is due much more to her than it is to 


himself. They have one child, a 


Theo S., 
fond and proud. 


son, of whom 
both 
a beautiful home at Laconia, where 
they their with 
generous hospitality. 


they are 
They have 
entertain friends 

No safer prediction can be made 
than that Mr. Jewett has only begun 
his career. The future, if his life is 
spared, contains great possibilities 
for him, and his past record is a suf- 
ficient assurance that he will miss no 
opportunities, that he will meet every 
emergency with ability and courage, 
and that he will rise superior to every 
crisis. His party recognizes him as 
a capable leader and representative. 
The state of New Hampshire looks 
upon him as one who will be added 
to her long list of illustrious sons. 


ETHICS OF MUSIC.’ 


Benedict. 


tions, but I have not had the courage 
to attempt anything like an orderly 
or methodical presentation of it. I 
have simply set down at random the 
gist of the reflections which have 
grown out of my daily experience. 
And lest it be thought by some that 
I have intended to exert an influence 
hinder rather than ad- 
vance the art of music, I must say 


tending to 


that my concern is not so much with 
the art, which will take care of itself, 
as with the artist, who is so often 
going wrong. I am confident it will 
be seen by those who see the ulti- 
that I 
mean enlargement of the art, to be 


mate end of my reasoning 


1, N. H., March 26, 1894. 
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attained, however, by helping the art- 


ist, if possible, to a livelier sense of 
the richness and significance of life, 
to make him less anxious for praise, 
to set up for his emulation masters 
like Bach of the eighteenth century, 
or like Brahms of the present day, 
or, to mention a name on this side of 
the water, John K. Paine. 

It is hard to explain why so little 
has been written on music, from the 
basis of a broad criticism such as is 
applied to literature, painting, and 


sculpture. It is certain that much 
that has been written on the art 
has come from no deeper reflec- 


tion than that which is expressed 
and satisfied in burst 
or adulation. 


a of ecstasy 
So far as my observa- 
tion goes, music has had less earnest 
criticism than any of the fine arts. 
Its influence on life, thought, and 
character, seems to have been largely 
ignored by critics, and musicians 
seem naturally disinclined to think 
about their art as the literary man or 
the painter thinks about his. 

The musical critics on our news- 
papers too often lose themselves in 
their individual likes and dislikes, in 
their forced perceptions of what is 
good or what faulty in musical per- 
and what we read 


in the columns of gossip over the 


formances ; from 
movements and doings, the failures 
and successes of professionals and 
amateurs, it would be easy to imag- 
ine that there is no higher incentive 
to the study of music than the enco- 
miums of praise, and the titles to 
distinction it throws in our way. 
Further, we may remark that books 
about music written under the light 
of science, or in the form of criticism, 
are not destined to much popularity 
for reasons obvious enough; and lit- 
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erary workers at- 
tracted to the art, because it offers so 


little ground for them to walk upon, 


are not greatly 


being so remote from the world of 
realities. Indeed, we may say that 
the art of music furnishes directly no 
material for the literary man, pure 
and simple. Simply the analysis of 
musical compositions, or the telling 
of what is good or bad in the per- 
formance of an orchestra or a singer, 
or instrumentalist, cannot be litera- 
ture, in a high sense, any more than 
a report of the rulings of the House 
of Lords, or a treatise on methods of 
book-keeping, can be literature. 
Music, it may be said, occupies a 
world of its own, and needs no ancil- 


lary art to explain or diagnose 
its effects; nor can its effects 
be strengthened by literature. It 


speaks its own beautiful language, 
and if one can feel no thrill of pleas- 
ure in listening to music, no amount 
of analysis will aid one’s sensibility. 
A purely intellectual understanding 
of the art is of little account if one 
does not respond to its magic charm 
and moving power. 

I must admit that a good deal of 
the writing I have seen on musical 
criticism, biography, and history, I 
have found not only unentertaining, 
but to a great extent unprofitable. In 
this class of literature there is a sin- 
gularly prevailing love of the artifi- 
cial. The authors are persons who 
have sought art solely in a spirit of 
selfish, sensuous pleasure, and their 
work conveys the impression that 
their subjects were not real men and 
full and __ self-pos- 
sessed, but rather the fabulous deni- 


women, grown 
zens of an enervated planet, abound- 
ing in cultivated gardens, with walks 
and artificial lakes, 


bowers, and 








shabby theatres and card-board pal- 
aces, where art flourishes solely for 
its own sake, and where the inhabi- 
tants, all possessed of tender feelings, 


pass their life—if life it can be called 





—in constant seeking of pleasure 
and cloying delights, and obtain re- 
lief their little 


soothing airs, and finally expire after 


from tragedies in 


a series of hectic dreams. 


Then there is another sort, freer 
from strained sentiments and the 
faint air of perfumed words, yet 


hardly more to be desired, for they 
sin against the laws of proportion by 
attaching false value to certain pow- 
ers, by holding distorted concep- 
lost 


the scale for weighing excellencies. 


tions of greatness, by having 
‘‘There are all degrees of power,”’ 
remarks Emerson, ‘‘ and the least are 
but 


confounded.”’ 


interesting, they must not be 

Happily within the past few years 
there have sprung up writers with 
larger ideas, broader and more cath- 


olic tastes, with sharp and penetrat- 


ing intellects, who, with all the 
high mindedness’ needed, have 
pitched their tents in the very 


halls of music, and from their pens 


we have entertaining and deeply 
pondered essays, that are instructive 
and sensible, that lead us to recog- 
nize that all the fine arts are united 


in spirit, and have but one aim, to 


enrich and beautify life. Among 
such writers we may mention Mr. 
Henry T. Finck, whose critical 


work on Wagner and his art has 
received wide recognition for its jus- 
tice and critical acumen; Mr. Will- 
iam F. Apthorp, now renowned as a 
Mr. 
George T. Ferris, whose delightful 


critic and historiographer; and 


series of musical on noted 


essays 
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composers, singers, pianists, etc., 
arranged in several volumes, are a 
rich addition to the musical literature 
of the others I 


might mention, like Professor Paine 


day. There are 
himself, who are distinguished both 
and but it is 


hardly necessary to refer to men so 


as critics masters, 
widely known. 

I am sure the best thoughts I have 
read on music have come not from 
the but ap- 
peared unexpectedly in the pages of 


musical critics, have 


writers whose themes have been as 
diverse as the aims of human life are 
various. Such eminent critics and 
writers as the German Lessing, Mat- 
Arnold, Ruskin, P. G. Ham- 
merton, John Addington Symonds, 
the Walter 
thrown out such needed light over 


thew 


and late Pater, have 
the realm of art that no reader can 
fail of getting legions of ideas from 
them respecting art in general, and 
with these he finds himself in some 
degree 


prepared to meet the prob- 


lems he is not unfrequently pro- 


pounding to himself. Having judg- 
ments unmixed with prejudice, and 
having above all, the power to ad- 
mire rightly, such men do not set 
up one power as all-sufficient, but 
regard all powers in their true rela- 
tion to each other. 

I am entirely conscious that music 
as it seems indeed to 
to have 

There are moments 


seems to many, 


myself, never been ade- 
quately praised. 
when we feel that it is above lan- 
guage. But it is because it has for 
us such power of enchantment that 
Walter 


Savage Landor said, ‘‘ Music is both 


we should be sparing of it. 


sunshine and irrigation to the mind ; 
but when it occupies and covers it too 
long it debilitates and corrupts it.”’ 
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In this deliberate utterance there is a 
singular truth which I would like to 
emphasize, and which I mean to 
make the kernel of my essay. 

Music has no alloy. It is a con- 
centrated sweet like honey, and like 
any concentrated sweet it is most rel- 
ished in small or moderate quanti- 
ties, and on auspicious occasions. 
To literally swim in it, as many do, 
is to vulgarize it 
One could not live 
crystalized 


and destroy it. 
on a ration of 
blossoms. There 
The finer the 
organization, the more delicate and 
perfect its adjustment, the quicker 
will it feel the absence of any needed 
element in its food, or the supera- 
bundance of 


violet 
is a need of solids. 


any element not re- 
quired. It is not otherwise with the 
mind. The moment we sever our 


connections with natural forces we 
upset our harmony of parts. In 
general reckoning this 
truth is left out. We expect to do 
great things by shooting the total 
sum of our energy into one narrow 
direction, and defeat follows because 
we allow our special power to rest on 
a narrow foundation. 


elementary 


A tree cannot have a great limb 
without having a great trunk, and it 
cannot have a great trunk without 
great roots. Its breadth and strength 
argue its strong hold upon the hid- 
den sources of life. In the lan- 
guage of Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ What- 
ever amount of power an organism 
expends in any shape is the correlate 
and equivalent of the power that was 
taken into without.’” We 
prefer to drive our roots into the 
air rather than into the ground. We 
would seek acquaintance only with 
things superfine. We would like to 
be brilliant and distinguished as dia- 


it from 
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monds. But real diamonds did not 


come into existence in a moment. 
It is the paste diamond that is cre- 
ated without honest toil, and it must 
be admitted 


demand 


that there is a 
for the 


great 
counterfeiting of 
whatever is genuine. 

Throngs of young people today are 
striving to become specialists or ex- 
perts in some particular field. Their 
incentive is chiefly in the hope of 
becoming distinguished for doing 
some one little thing, if it is no more 
than painting on the face of a clam 
shell, with defter skill than has here- 
tofore been done in that particu- 
and when they have 
reached their goal we find they have 
merely sent up one little shoot over 
the heads of their fellows, while they 
as persons are below the average in 
that development of fine personal 
qualities which makes people useful 
and substantial. 


lar direction, 


ig 


Music, let us 


say, is beauty 


of imagination made presentable. 
Through it we express in a degree 
our feelings—in a degree, because 
not by the combined power of all the 
arts can we express all our feelings. 
If a person could be born with such 
angelic comprehensiveness of mind 


as to possess an equal love and 
understanding of all the arts, he 
would be found saying: Give me 


your best expression, your highest 
feeling, and the wealth of your imag- 
ination, and you may use for your 
medium of expression any art in 
which you can say what is in you 
And 
if the artist by some limitation had 
not a bias for one mode of expres- 


sion above another, he would never 


naturally and spontaneously. 
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think about his but would 


turn to his paints, or his chisel, or 


means, 


his pen, or his musical instrument, 
with equal facility and success. 
Whitman has put the case for us 
beautifully in simple language. He 
‘All awakens 
from you when you are reminded by 
the instruments.”’ 


says: music is what 


What we enjoy 
is, in asense, not the music but our 
own awakened sense of beauty and 
power. Some other agent than 
sound might stir the same feelings, 
reach the same inward springs of 
beauty and harmony. The power is 
within us and needs only to be called 
out. <A 


serve as 


poem or a sunset might 


well, or a picture, or a 
friendly meeting. 

The musician, without any ques- 
tion, suffers a limitation of feeling 
and sensibility from the preponder- 
ance he gives music as a vehicle of 
expression. He makes the world of 
his environment, 


music and 


quently since a man must grow as he 


conse- 


receives, he cannot transplant him- 
self from one kind of soil and climate 
to another, figuratively speaking, 
without modifying his nature. sy 
confining himself continually to the 
language of the musician 
grows to understand only that lan- 
And by the 
that 


tones 


music 
guage. language of 
built 
scale, 
half- 
nature, 
which falls not within a prescribed 
limit, but is adapted to a scale of 
interminable heights and depth, and 
of infinite graduations, may not have 
for the musician, as it has for the 
poet, a charm and significance, but 
transpose if you can this music into 
the category of tones and half-tones, 


music I 
the 
including 


mean which is 
of the 


intermediate 


upon seven 


the 


tones; for the 


music of 
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and it immediately becomes to him 
intelligible and significant. 

To be enlarged we must go first to 
nature, not to art. For we are not 
sense but 
we not 
grow by feeding upon our own crea- 
tions. When we allow a_ sudden 
draft of enthusiasm to close the door 
between the into which our 
one or two special talents have led 
us and the real and great world out- 


in the primal creators, 


creatures, and clearly do 


world 


side, we are likely to forget to return, 
and so lose our connections with the 
great centre of things. It is easy to 
make that common and fatal mistake 
of putting art first and life second. 
Let the artist but recognize that the 
arts exist for life, and not life for the 
arts, and there will be health and 
power in all his work, whether it be 
painting, poetry, or music. 

In a recent conversation it was 
argued that music is the divinest of 
the arts, because it can express noth- 
ing bad, nor morally good, unless 
the beautiful can be called the good. 
\t first thought this appears true, 


but at second thought untrue. If 


music is incapable of affecting peo- 
ple in ways both good and bad, then 
we may consider the art as one lim- 


ited in range and power, and corre- 
spondingly inferior to both literature 
and painting, which exert incalcula- 
ble influence the moral con- 
sciousness of men, and so not only 
serve beauty, but have a wide appli- 
cation to life itself. 

Mr. Hall Caine, in some recent 
lectures delivered in Edinburgh, de- 
clares in reference to literature, that 
although the novelist may shut out 
all moral consideration in his work, 
he cannot help communicating, how- 
ever indirectly, the quality and char- 


upon 
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And we 
may carry the idea further, and say 
aman cannot hide himself in any of 
the fine arts. We read in music 
something of the character of the 
composers, though perhaps with less 


acter of his moral nature. 


distinctness than we read the charac- 
ters of writers in their books, or of 
artists in their paintings. Some peo- 
ple think that art is not moral, but 
Mr. Ruskin assures us that little else 
is moral. Those who are susceptible 
must feel 
that certain kinds of music, irrespec- 


to the influence of music 


tive of their associations, cheapen 
and degrade the mind, while other 
We 
get into very much the same frame 
of mind 


kinds elevate and enlarge it. 


listening to the music of 
worthless composers that we get in- 
to reading the works of worthless 
authors. 

So it can hardly be said that music 
can say nothing bad, if in its lower 
it indeed 
degrade the mind. 


forms does 


cheapen and 
Colors, also, in 
themselves can say nothing bad, yet 
the painter may put them on canvas 
in such a way as to make them say 
things that are very bad. 
sounds become good or bad as they 


Colors or 


pass through the imagination of the 
artist who has used them as vehicles 
of expression. 


III. 


The other day a musical friend in 
Boston, with an appreciable stroke 
of humor, sent me a neatly written 
page copied from some book or paper, 
which read as follows: ‘‘ The painter 
may produce from his imagination 
scenes far more lovely in every detail 
than he has ever seen, but yet they 
must exist in some counterpart in 
nature. We behold the 


can artist 
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only in the nearness of approach to 
Of himself 
he can show nothing but his name.’’ 


the perfection of nature. 


Then the passage closes with these 
words: ‘* Not so with the great musi- 
cian; he can and evoke 
strains no ear has ever heard, and 


impart to them not alone true value 


imagine 


and meaning, as musical variations, 
but also his own conception of ex- 
pression, and vary their sentiment 
until they express with the music 
they embody the player’s very own 
personality. It of this 
that the art of music is grander, and 
nobler, and higher than all the other 
arts.’’ 

I quote this illogical passage be- 
it 
spreading, and offers opportunity for 


is because 


cause expresses a fallacy now 


a word or two. It isn’t necessary to 
expatiate upon the absurdity of the 
that in 
nature 


idea, his interpretation of 
the 
painter reveals no more of himself 
than the but 
the now appears to be 
rife among certain writers on musical 
that the or 
player gives us in his work his very 


and choice of subject 


his name on canvas ; 
idea which 


topics, viz.: composer 
own personality, is one really to pro- 
if it did make 
sober by affecting some people so 


voke mirth, not us 


seriously. Some German _philoso- 
pher (Schopenhauer, I believe) has 
said that music is the perfect expres- 
sion of the will; and that I imagine 
is the seat of the whole trouble, the 
idea having spread and developed 
various Of 
music there are no obstructions ; 


may invent form 


into forms. course in 
you 
any you choose, 
whatever suits your mood. But just 
of your personality is 


really expressed in your invention 


how much 


is 


something we cannot accurately 

















measure. 


It is evident that only a 


small part of it is expressed. For 


personality is above all polygonal 
and composed of many parts, and 
cannot be revealed or represented in 
forms of melody with more complete- 
ness than the history of the War of 
the 


ingenious arrangements of the pris- 


Rebellion can be transcribed in 


matic colors. 

Music tells that the composer has 
an artistic imagination, a sense of 
beauty, has sentiments and moods 
to 


sense of order and proportion, time, 


which he seeks express, has 


rhythm, and tune; pleasant fancies, 
But 
these reports of his character are at 


and weak or strong passions. 
most meagre. We do not know how 
he looked, or walked, or ate; what 
liked disliked, 
thought, he 


he or what he 


what ideas cherished, 


books 


or 


what he read, what he be- 


behave 
We 
the color of his skin or 


lieved, how he would 


under various circumstances. 
do not know 
the quality of his voice, or the size 
of 


strength of his friendship, the weight 


his hands; nor do we know the 
of his honor, the depth of his hate 
or love, or the character of his ambi- 
tion. So we must admit that though 
music tells us something about him, 
it tells but little, and that little some- 
what indefinitely. The painter deal- 
ing direct with life and nature por- 
trays much more of himself in his 
and the of still 


more than all. 


work, man letters 

In the last sentence of the passage 
quoted we find the word ‘‘ nobler”’ 
used, as it is often used, indiscrimi- 

No thinks 
the compatible 
with the mere love of the beautiful. 
It is 


nately. one who can 


make word noble 


moral 


never dissociated from 
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greatness of some kind. Pure, es- 
thetic enjoyment may be thrilling 
and captivating, or anything else, 
but not essentially noble. 

Mr. Howells has recently written 
some thoughtful and timely words on 
this point, which have for us a spe- 
cial value, coming from one who has 
devoted himself so closely and faith- 
fully to the study of life and of art. 
He “7 well 
that I not regard the 
ecstasy as in any sort noble. 


says: may as confess 
artistic 
It is 


not noble to love the beautiful, or to 


do 


live for it, or by it; and it may even 
not be refining. If you can- 


not look beyond the end you aim at, 


and seek the good which is not 
your own, all your sacrifice is to 
vourself, and not of yourself, and 
you might as well be going into 


Hereafter, the 
creation of beauty, as we call it, for 


business. 


beauty’s sake, may be considered 


something monstrous There is for- 


ever a poignant meaning in life 
beyond what mere living involves, 
and why should there not be this 
reference in art to the ends beyond 
at," 

In conclusion, however far we may 
cultivate art or lose ourselves in the 
depths and seeming realities of our 
best if we 
that there 


nobler ends above and beyond art, 


own creations, it is can 


always remember exist 
and as much as possible keep within 
us a spirit and attitude of mind such 
found 
who seems to say to all persons, who- 
that 
cherish love and light, and live for 
truth, 
see what things your 


as I have in a valued friend 


ever they are: Show me you 


and I shall not often ask to 
hands have 
wrought, or what feats your intellect 


has performed. 
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PICTURESQUE PETERBOROUGH. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH VIEWS OF 


PORTRAITS OF 


BUILDINGS, 
PROMINENT 


LANDSCAPES, STREETS, AND 


CITIZENS. 


By Edward French, M. D. 


ETERBOROUGH 
settled in 1739, or at 
the first 
into the 
ship with the determi- 
nation of carving a home out of the 
great forest at that time. 


was 
least settler 


moved town- 





It is probable that these pioneers 


made clearings by cutting down 
trees, and girdled others, so that 
later, when dead, they could be 


burned, and thus lessen the labor of 
chopping very much. They resided 
in temporary camps, and when the 
winter set in returned through the 
blazed trails to the towns in Massa- 


chusetts from which they had set out 
in the previous spring. 


*y* 

There was much danger from 
prowling bands of Indians, for 
Peterborough was a frontier town 


for many years. As late as 1746 a 


line drawn from Rochester and Bar- 
rington to Boscawen and Concord, 
continuing 
Hopkinton, 
ough, Keene, Swanzey, Winchester, 
Hinsdale, and the Connecticut river, 
was the 


west and south through 
Hillsborough, Peterbor- 


northern frontier. 
The whole country north, up to Can- 


extreme 


ada, with the exception of clearings 
in Charlestown and Westmoreland, 
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was a dense forest, impenetrable, ex- 
cept in the beds of the small streams. 

While all the sister towns of Peter- 
borough suffered from the Indians, 
The 
only incident in history is a rather 


Peterborough always escaped. 
amusing one, and if the noble red 
man of New England had not been 
devoid of humor it might have been 
Capt. 
Thomas Morrison and a Mr. Russell 


regarded as a practical joke. 


came through a spotted path from 
Mass., 
ment in the township where the vil- 


Townsend, to make a settle- 


lage of South Peterborough now is. 
They built a cosy camp on the south 
side of a giant boulder, near a sweet 
spring, and prepared to clear up the 
land. They spent but one night, 
for in the morning, when they arose, 
they came upon two Indians, a 
child, in the 
Contoocook—then full of big trout. 
Wishing to be friendly with them 
they invited them to breakfast, and 
the Indians accepted. When they re- 
turned to their camp at noon, after a 


hard 


squaw and fishing 


morning's work, which would 
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Ww en Manufact 


provoke a tremendous appetite, and 
expecting to the 
they had left boiling in the morn- 
ing, 


find pork which 


they found the pot empty and 
food The 
Indians had stolen every particle of 


every article of gone. 
their scanty provisions, taking the 
pork from the pot, and even the pot 
with it. 
sturdy henchman 
the 
between twenty and thirty miles, be- 


The valiant captain and his 
had to 


woods to 


go back 


through Townsend, 


fore they could satisfy their hunger. 


wry of Josept 


Noone's Sons’ Company 


In later years the dreadful alarm 


that ‘‘the Indians are coming!’’ 
reached the young settlement one 


summer afternoon, and the men seiz- 
ing their guns and tools, and their 
sturdy wives the children, they be- 
gan a midnight retreat through the 
woods and over this same rough path 
back to 
of it, and they straggled 
back during the following weeks. 


Townsend. Nothing came 


however, 


‘‘ The town was uncommonly fort- 
unate in the character of its early 





Tucker's Tavern. 
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settlers. They were not a mixture 
of all nationalities, and languages, 
and habits, as in our new settlements 
of the present time, but were of that 
sturdy, remarkable race of Scotch- 
Irish, who themselves emigrated from 
Ireland, or were the immediate de- 
scendants of the 
not of the lower order of European 
population, but were of the middle 


ys 
same. They were 


class, men considerably educated, so 
that they qualified to 
understand the tyrannical and exact- 


were well 
ing course pursued by their govern- 


ment toward them, and to fully 


appreciate their civil and religious 
rights. They were not only heavily 
taxed, but they were often involved 
in difficulties from their determina- 


tion never to conform to the Book of 





Peterborough Improvement Company's Factory 
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Common Prayer. They were rigid 
Presbyterians, and felt that they 
could not endure the exactions of 


Protestant England in regard to the 


Episcopal church. Besides, they 


could only hold land on leases, and 
were subject to such extortions as 
their landlords pleased. Over five 
millions of the people of the United 
States have this blood in their veins, 


and there is not one of them, man or 
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Old Bell Mill 
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woman, that is not proud of it, or 
would exchange it for other lineage. 
This race has already furnished six 
presidents to the country, seven gov- 
ernors to Pennsylvania alone, and 
filled 


other states.’’ 


equally important offices in 

‘‘ The first public voice for dissolv- 
ing all connection with Great Britain 
came from a Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 


rian. A large number were signers 
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of the Declaration 
of Independence, 
and throughout 
the Revolution 
were devoted to 
the cause of the 
The 
cause might have 
failed but for this 
timely help. Such 
a thing asa Scotch- 


country. 


Irish Tory was un- 
heard of; the race 
never produced 
one.”’ 

With such blood 
in its settlers it is 
no wonder that it 
proudly boasts of a 
long line of illus- 
trious sons, and 
points with gratifi- 
cation to its prior- 
ity in two emi- 
nently important 
enterprises. 


Soldiers’ 


$ 


It built the first mill to 





Monument, Putnam Park 


ry and brilliant 


weave cotton with 
machinery in this 
state, and it estab- 
lished the first free 
public library in 
the English speak- 
ing world. 

The town did 
not receive its 
present name until 
some years after 
its incorporation. 
Admiration for the 
heroic deeds of 
Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterbor- 
ough, led them to 
adopt his name for 
the new town. This 
eccentric noble- 
man, born in 1658, 
and dying in 1735, 
was, according to 
Macaulay, “the 
most extraordina- 


man of his time.’’ 





Capt. E. H. Smith 


Gen. D. M, White, 
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They 


and 


were a determined race, 


on moral and religious ques- 
tions were unswerving in the cause 
they thought right. This tenacity 
was shown in one of the ancestors of 
these at the 
He 
had been shut up in the town, and 
reduced almost to the point of starv- 
ation, but determined to 
render. He bought for three shil- 


lings and 


Peterborough settlers 


siege of Londonderry, Ireland. 


never sur- 


sixpence a cat's head, 





Col. Charles 


S 


which was made into a soup for his 
wife and children, while he 
himself this, and fought on, 
nourished only with potatoes. 

It was of such stern stuff that the 
‘‘ forefathers of the 


And in later years many a 


denied 
even 


hamlet '’ were 
made. 
Peterborough boy has struggled on, 
full of determination as great as that 
of his heroic ancestor, to get an edu- 
cation at Dartmouth. 
The early establishment of a library, 


Harvard or 


accessible to all the residents of the 


PETERBOROUGH. 
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Charles H. Brooks. 
town, must have incited this ambi- 
tion for an education. The Mor- 
risons, the Smiths, and Scotts, fam- 


ilies notable for the number of edu- 
cated men they have sent out from 


this nursery, to do the work of 





E. W. Mcintosh. 
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the 
ties of 


the best 


The town has 


world, had 
this blood. 
given three governors to this state, 


quali- 


three 


seven members of congress, 
justices of supreme 
courts, many college 
professors, anda 
host of teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, 
and ministers. A 
good village paper 
is a moral and in- 


tellectual force 


whose influence 
must not be over- 
looked. The Peter- 


borough 7ranscript, 
established in 1848, 
has met this re- 
quirement, and is, 


Thirty-two men enlisted for the 


French and Indian wars, fourteen of 
while 


whom were lost. Seven men, 


members of Rogers's Rangers, were 


PETERBOROUGH. 





and has been, de- 
voted to the inter- Miss Ella C. Abbott, Prir 
ests of the town. 


killed in one ambuscade, near Lake 


George. This large loss must have 
been a serious one to such a small 
settlement as Peterborough was at 
this time, for there 
were probably not 
sixty families in the 
township. 
When the 


cloud of the 


war 
Revo- 
lution burst it found 
When 


** Association 


them ready. 
the 
Test,’’ or ** Virtual 
Declaration of In- 
dependence’’ was 
sent around to the 
various towns no 
town was found 
more patriotic than 


this town. Every 





able-bodied man 
in town signed it, 
and a Tory was never known. Dur- 


ing this war, beginning with sev- 





enty-six men who enlisted for Cam- 


bridge and Lexington, the town fur- 


we hee ws 
Jay 


2 
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nished one hundred and _ forty-five 
men to the Continental army. There 
were twenty-three men in the Battle 


of Bunker Hill alone, some of whom 


never again saw the valley between 





the mountains which contained their 
dear homes. 

Nor was the patriotism confined to 
the While Robert Wil- 


son, a major in General Stark’s com- 


men alone. 


e of Charles F. Pierce. 


mand, was fighting at Bennington, 
his son, too small for the army, was, 
with others, driving cattle from Peter- 
borough through the woods, for the 


This Wil- 


subsistence of the army. 


son family was very notable in 
the affairs of the town and _ fig- 
ures prominentiy in its early his- 
tory. A good story is told of 
the late General James Wilson of 


Keene. His father was suspended 





Frank G. Clarke. 
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Clover Ridge Farm. 


from college and came home, much 
to his surprise. He was 
greeted with, ‘‘ Well, my son, what 
have you come home for ?’’ 


father’s 


The young man said, ‘‘I got be- 
fore my class, and the president let 
me come home until they caught 
up.”’ 

The ready wit pleased his father 
and his punishment was not severe. 
When his son, the late James Wilson 
of Keene, was in turn suspended, 
and came home, he was greeted with, 


‘* Hello, Jim, 


for ?’’ 


what are you here 


‘‘Oh, I got before my class, and the 


president let me come home until 
they caught up.”’ 

The old man was some cut up and 
turned to a neighbor with, ‘‘ How in 
the d——1 do you suppose he ever 
heard that story ?”’ 

The War of 1812 gave an opportu- 
nity for one of Peterborough’s sons 
At the 
he was 
told to storm and take a formidable 
battery, with a most desperate chance 


to gain great distinction. 
Battle of ‘‘ Lundy’s Lane”’ 


of success. His reply has become 
history—'' I'll try, He was 


breveted brigadier-general, presented 


wr,”” 


with a sword by the governor, sen- 





Residence of George W. Farrar. 
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ate, and assembly of New York, and 
congress voted him a gold medal, 
with a representation of his heroic 
and memorable charge. He became 
the territorial governor of Arkansas, 
but 


him, 


and was elected to congress, 


called 
‘‘ New England's most distinguished 


resigned. Hawthorne 


soldier,’’ and Gen. Lewis Cass said, 
‘A more gallant soldier, or a purer 
patriot it has never been my 
fortune to meet.”’ eens. < 
ef 
He attended the centen cy 


nial celebration in Peterbor 
ough, October 24, 1839, and 
was called out by the toast, 
‘*General James Miller. A 
brave man, never to be for 
gotten by his country or na 
tive town.”’ 

The War of the 
aroused the patriotism of the 


Rebellion 


old town, as it never failed to 
do when our country was in 
peril, and it sent two hundred 
and nine men to the front. 
The 


erected in 


soldiers monument 
Putnam Park in 


1869—one of the first in the 
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state, records the names of 
forty-three ‘‘ Peterborough 
soldiers sacrificed,’’ and two 
women — wives of officers, 


who went to nurse their 
husbands. 

The sturdy families of its 
early settlers have sent out 
generations of educated, 
energetic, and notable men. 
It is impossible in an article 
of this character to mention 


all of them, or to do more 


than single out here and 
there a few of its distin- 


guished sons. 

The Smiths, always strong 
and prominent in civic affairs, have 
given Chief-Justice Jeremiah Smith, 
of our supreme court, member of con- 
gress, and governor of the state twice ; 
Dr. Albert Smith, professor in Dart- 


mouth Medical college, and town 
historian. The Morrisons, always 
famous in educational matters and 


in theology, have produced many 


learned and devout men. 


—ee ro 





Charles Wilder's Thermometer and Barometer Manufactor 
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The 


Wilson family have given 
many lawyers, who have enjoyed 


political eminence. Mrs. M. E. Sher- 
wood, the authoress, is one of this 
family. 

The Holmes, of which family Judge 
Nathaniel Holmes of Cambridge is a 
representative, gave the sesqui-cen- 


tennial address in October, 1889. 
The McCoys, Nays (corrupted 
from McNee), Moores, Millers, 


Fields, Robbes, and Cheneys, have 





John Scott 


and descendants in 
this and other states. 

Washburns, Hadleys, 
Wilders, 


other prominent families. 


illustrious sons 


The Ames, 
Swans, Steeles, and are 
The Whites have an able represen- 
M. White, a law- 
the National 
United States 
consul at Sherbrooke, P. Q., promi- 
the G. A. R., 
bound to make a mark. 


The Greggs, corrupted from Mac- 


tative in Gen. D. 
yer, late commanding 
Guard of the state, and 
man 


nent in and a 
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Allisons, 


widely scattered. 


Gregor, and Littles, are 
The Kimballs, Langleys, Nicholses, 
Frosts, Robbinses, and For- 
still the 


as well known 


Bruces, 


bushes are numerous in 


town, as other well 
families. 


The Scotts, at present and in the 




















past, have done good service for the 
The late Albert Scott 
Kendall Scott were public spirited 


town. and 
citizens who did much for the town. 
They seemed to have inherited a mil- 
itary prowess from an heroic ances- 
tor. Capt. William Scott brought 
away five musket-balls in his body 
from Bunker Hill, afterwards escap- 
British 
harbor, 


ing from a 
Halfax 


his career with rescuing eight peo- 


prison-ship in 


and rounding out 
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and E. M. Smith, 
lawyer and most useful citizen. 


Soldiers’ home; 


Frank G. Clarke, prominent politi- 
cally, and James F. Brennan are two 
have a 


rising young lawyers who 


strong influence in town affairs. 
E. W. Jones, late post-master, a 


man of the most excellent judgment, 


is universally regarded as a safe 
guide in town affairs. 
E. W. McIntosh, a _ retired mer- 


chant, and C. H. Brooks, now repre- 





New 
He fought with the 


boat in 


ple from a capsized 
York harbor. 
elder Harrison at Tippecanoe, and 
finally ended a romantic career with 
His descendants, 
Col. Charles Scott, distinguished in 
the late Rebellion, with his brother, 
John Scott, editor of the Peterbor- 
ough 7vanscript, are still citizens of 


a prosaic fever. 


the old town. 


Another family of Smiths em- 
braces several merchants; Capt. 
E. H. Smith, commander of the 





senting the town in the state legis- 
lature, are prominent men. M. L,. 
cashier of the Peterbor- 
bank, and with 
record, is 


Morrison, 
an 
another 


ough Savings 


honorable war 
prominent citizen. 

Miss Jennie Scott, a young lady 
Scott manages 
with a wise conservatism the large 
interests left by her father. Lands, 
buildings, and investments are ably 
handled by her with all the skill of 
her father, the Scott. 


of another family, 


late James 


to 
ty 
ty 





Miss Jennie Scott. 


Mr. Scott was for many years one of 
the ablest counsellors of the village. 
He enjoyed the unique distinction of 
having met Lincoln, and getting him 
to reverse the dictum of 
Stanton. 
drowned in the Potomac river while 


Secretary 
Mr. Scott’s daughter was 


going to the front to meet her hus- 
band. Mr. Scott hastened to Wash- 
ington and tried to get a permit from 
Secretary Stanton to go through the 
lines and get her body. This was 
refused because of the danger attend- 
ing such a pursuit. By his persist- 
ency he succeeded in getting to the 
president and winning the sympathy 
of his kind heart. He bore to the 
front a personal order from President 
demonstrated to Mr. 

‘ stick-to- 
Hampshire 


Lincoln, and 
Stanton the 


it-iveness’’ of a 


‘grit’’ and 
New 
man. 

The modern village of Peterbor- 
ough is one of the most picturesque 
in southern New Hampshire. It is 
situated at the junction of the Nu- 
banusit with the 
and straggles up and down the val- 


Contoocook river, 
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leys, through which these rivers have 
their course. 

Built upon the western foot-hills of 
Pack Monadnock, “‘ little father of 
rocks,’’ it looks across a wide valley 
six or eight miles distant to Grand 
Monadnock. This great mountain 
forms a fitting barrier in the west, 





E. M. Smith, Esq. 


and completes the chain of encircling 
mountains that enframes this fair 
picture. 

The Contoocook, that beautiful but 
eccentric stream, rises almost on the 
flows north 


its entire distance, and affords many 


Massachusetts line and 
beautiful scenes about the town. 

The village has a handsome park, 
named ** Putnam park,’’ in honor of 
the lady who gave it to the town, in 
which is erected the soldiers’ monu- 
ment. It is shaded by large trees 
and borders on the Nubanusit, and it 
is safe to say that few towns of twen- 
inhabitants have a 
pleasure ground as 


ty-two hundred 


handsome and 


convenient as this. 




















The main street is up and down 


hill, but is unusually wide and long, 
old 
stone bridge across the Contoocook 
to West 
away. 


and extends from a handsome, 


Peterborough, two miles 

The high school is on top of a high 
hill, and, though almost half a mile 
away if the streets are followed, it yet 
overlooks that busiest corner of this 
New England village, the town house. 

Its two railroads from Boston con- 
nect it with the rest of the world, and 
make it accessible to that constantly 
growing class of people who migrate 
It has 
always been a favorite place for these 


to the country every summer. 


people, and several of the large, gen- 
erous, old-fashioned farm-houses open 





their hospitable doors every summer. 
These are numerous on the surround- 
sure to become, 


ing hills, and 


sooner or later, picturesque and 
health-giving summer homes. On 
the hill,"’ the ‘‘old Wilson 


place,’’ as it is familiarly called, is 


are 


‘east 


owned by the millionaire philanthro- 
pist, B. P. Cheney, Esq., of Welles- 
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ley, Mass. This has been greatly 
improved at great expense by H. K. 
French, and affords one of the most 
beautiful views in New Hampshire. 

‘*Bleak House,’’ the summer resi- 
dence of the late N. H. 


Baltimore, is near this, 


Morrison, of 
and _ partici- 


pates in the glorious view of the 
western valley and ‘‘Old Monad- 
nock.’’ 


Charles F. Pierce of Boston, a dis- 
tinguished artist, and a son of old 
Peterborough, has remodelled one of 
the old taverns of coaching days into 
a handsome residence, that from the 
rear is as picturesque as an old castle 
on the Rhine. 

On the southern hills two of the old 
Morrison homesteads are occupied 
by their descendants and have views 
of distant Wachusett and the long 
valley of the river as it flows to the 
north. 

Mr. Wheelwright has a model farm 
in this part of the town, and there 
are many others that lack of space 
forbids mention of. 





Charles Wilder. 
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Cotton Mill and Boarding Houses at 


The summit of Pack Monadnock, 
partly in Peterborough and partly in 
Temple, has been laid out as a moun- 
tain park in memory of Gen. James 
Miller. It was largely through the 
exertions of Colonel Scott in the New 
Hampshire legislature that money 
was obtained for this purpose. In 
time this promises to be one of the 
most unique and picturesque parks 
in a state already famed for its ro- 
mantic scenery. 

Undoubtedly the two leading fea- 
the industrial life of the 
town are agriculture and manufac- 


tures in 
turing. It does not yet vie with its 
famed ‘‘ sisters of the mountain,’’ the 
Dublin and Jaffrey, in 
Its 
farmers are enterprising and modern, 


villages of 
the number of summer visitors. 


and have a large grange, a splendid 
creamery, and many fertile farms and 
beautiful homes. 

Clover Ridge farm is the property 
of W. H. Caldwell, secretary of the 
American Guernsey Cattle club, and 
lately connected with the state agri- 
cultural colleges of both Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania; it has a reg- 
istered herd of blooded Guernseys and 
Yorkshire hogs. 


West Peterborougt 


Many useful and eminent men have 
out beautiful old 
farm-houses and occupy prominent 


gone from these 
positions in the world’s workshop. 
Manufacturing was begun at an 
early date. In the history of the 
early inhabitants much is told of 
their skill and industry in weaving 
linen cloth. The wife 
of Deacon Samuel Miller paid for a 


and woollen 


farm for each of her four sons by 
The skill of these 
thrifty housewives may have deter- 
mined the erection of the “Old Bell,” 
the first mill to cloth 
by power in New Hampshire. 


weaving linens. 


weave cotton 


At present cotton is the most im- 
portant manufacturing interest in the 
state, and it seems almost incredible 
that the great corporations of Man- 
chester, Nashua, and 
the 


hugs the 


Somersworth, 
other towns are the children of 
little old mill that still 
ledges on the Nubanusit. 
In 1809 the mill was built, and 
machinery for making cotton yarn 
was constructed on the spot, by John 
Field, from Pawtucket, R. I. He 
was the workmen who con- 
structed, for John: Slater, the 
cotton-mill in the United States. 


one of 


first 
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In May, 1818, the first cloth was 
woven by water-power looms in this 
state under the superintendence of 
John H. Steele, afterwards governor 
of New Hampshire in 1844-'45. 

There are now three other large 
cotton mills in operation—the “ Phoe- 
nix,’’ the oldest one, in the central 
part of the village, and two others at 
West Peterborough. 

In 1824 John H. Steele began at 
West Peterborough the erection of 
that 
an enormous outlay in those days. 
been built 
and the little village grouped about 


a cotton-mill cost $100,000— 


Another mill has since, 
these two was created expressly for 
these mills. Mr. Steele was a native 
of North Carolina, and he built the 
‘corporation boarding-houses*’ in 
the style of his native state, with big 
chimneys on the outside of each end. 
still 
Southern 


as specimens of 
this little 


They stand 
architecture in 
Northern hamlet. 

In 1831 Joseph Noone began the 
manufacture of heavy woollens, roller 
at South Pe- 


The business has pros- 


and slasher cloths, etc., 
terborough. 


pered, because he made the finest 
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and 


goods obtainable in this line; 
the present mill, managed by A. W. 
Noone, active 
force in the industries of the town. 
In 1860 Mr. Charles Wilder began 
to make thermometers and barome- 
at North 
Peterborough. instruments are 
the this 
country and are in use at the Smith- 
Institution and other U. S. 
government departments. 


continues to be an 


ters in the old cotton-mill 
His 
accurate 


most made in 


sonian 


The making of trusses has been 
carried on many years by different 
firms. 

Basket making was begun in 1854 
and is now carried on successfully by 
Mr. Needham, who employs upwards 
Carriage manufac- 
turing, shoes, lumber, electrical and 
other machinery, grist milling and 


of twenty men. 


windmills are other enterprises. 

Formerly a good deal of paper was 
made by A. P. Morrison, ex-Senator 
P. C. Cheney, and J. J. Barker, 
Adams & Nay. 

Hubert Brennan, since 1849, has 
done most of the marble cutting and 
in this section of 


monumental work 
the state. 





Phoenix Cotton Mill 
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The streets and houses are well 
lighted by electricity made by water 
power. 

One of the institutions of the town 
has been for many years the village 
inn. More depends upon this than 
evident at first thought. The 
ordinary ‘‘transient’’ spends more 
time than he often intends in a vil- 
lage whose inn is excellent, and thus 
becomes 


is 


less 


more or interested in 
the town. ‘‘ Tucker’s Tavern’’ was 
famous for many years. Mr. T. B. 


Tucker took it from H. K. French in 
whose family it had been for many 
years, and it is sufficient guarantee 
of its excellence that all the 
drummers ”’ 


‘* Boston 
in this part of the coun- 
try hasten to this Mecca of hospi- 
tality when they can possibly do so. 
Mr. Tucker 
of his 
in developing his real estate inter- 


has retired in favor 


son and has busied himself 


ests. 


It is not uncommon for towns to 


offer financial aid or other induce- 





Residence of Col, Charles Scott. 
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ments to manufacturing concerns to 
But 
and 


locate in their midst. it is sel- 


dom so much energy money is 
laid out as has been by the promi- 
nent citizens of this old town. Their 
first enterprise was the building of 
the Peterborough 
Improvement Co., located in the cen- 


tre of the village. 


big shop of the 


but a 
partial success, but did not discour- 


This was 


age them, and another company has 
recently bought the ‘‘ Old Bell Mill,”’ 
and has now the Dickinson Ivory Co. 


located in it and materially adding to 
the resources of the town. 

In a village, whose men have no 
large fortunes, there has been raised 
in a population of twenty-two hun- 
dred people over thirty thousand dol- 
lars, within ten years, to bring new 
manufacturing into the town. 

Faith in the resources of the town 
has always been and 
It is but a 
question of time before many of the 


characteristic 
strong in its inhabitants. 


‘ water privileges,’’ now unoccupied, 





Peterborough Creamery. 
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will be used for power in other man- 
ufacting enterprises. 

The railroad facilities are excel- 
lent and its nearness to large markets 
offers advantages which few towns of 


In 1882 at the annual town meet- 
ing, the citizens voted to enforce the 
prohibitory laws. 
producing 


It has resulted in 
‘a temperance town,’’ 
where there is a prohibitory law that 
does prohibit. No one questions its 
advisability now, and as an example 
of the good it has done a comparison 
of the police expenses of this town 
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tual of schools and it has always 
this plan. As 
early as 1834 it was opened an hour 
or two every Sunday, so that farmers 
and others who drove into the village 
to church, had access to plenty of 


good reading. 


been managed on 


It is now housed in a 
substantial, fire-proof, modern build- 
ing, lighted electricity, with 
modern heating and iron stacks for 
the books. It 
40,000 volumes. A large, commodious 
reading room is attached, supplied 
with abundant periodicals. 


with 


has a capacity for 


As this is the only fire-proof build- 





and others, 


where the law is 


will 


not 


enforced, show its beneficent 


results. The police expenses for the 
year ending March, 1894, were less 
than eighty dollars, a showing that 
makes an unanswerable argument. 

In educational matters the town 
has always been foremost, the dis- 
trict schools and Peterborough Acad- 
emy being the usual and recognized 
‘‘roads to until 
when the town established a high 
school. 


learning,’’ 1871, 


The town library can certainly be 
considered as one of the most effec- 


ing in town, it will be made a reposi- 
tory for the portraits of representa- 
tive men. It already displays that of 
Samuel Smith and wife, whose tomb- 
stone pronounces him ‘‘ the founder 
of this village.’’ Those of N. H. 
Morrison, LL. D., and John H. Mor- 
rison, D. D., have also been hung. 
Rev. Abiel Abbott 
Rev. A. M. Pendleton, 
representing the two men who have 
done most for this historic library, 
should be placed in it. 


One of and an- 


other of 


The building and furnishings cost 
nearly twenty thousand dollars and 








Ml 


were the gift of Mrs. Nancy Smith 
Foster of Chicago, Wm. Smith of 
Alton, Ill., Geo. S. the 
widely known engineer, and 
At its dedica- 
tory ceremonies the address was deliv- 


Morrison, 
civil 
citizens of the town. 


[Authorities drawn upon: 
Hampshire”; Belknap, “ History of 
croft, “ History of the United 


Letter”; 


Ne Ww 
States”; 

Hawthorne, “ Scarlet Peterborough 
dress”; 


TO THE DISCOVERER 
SCIENCE—REV. 
By Mrs. R. 


Mother: 


ae. 


Smith, “ History 


Hampshire”; J. Smith Futhey, “ Address” 
Macaulay, “ History of England”; 


AND 
MARY B. 


ered by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. It is proposed to place a tablet 
in the east end of the building to re- 
cord the facts in its evolution, and to 
make known its claim of being the 
oldest free public library in the world. 


of Peterborough”; Whiton, “History of New 


; Ban- 
Keene Sentinel ; 


Transcript ; Morrison, J. H., “Centennial Ad- 


Holmes, Nathaniel, “ Sesqui-Centennial Address”; various letters.] 


FOUNDER 
G. 


OF CHRISTIAN 
EDDY. 


Emma Robinson. 


No word but this can e’er express 


Thy watchful care and tenderness, 
Thy patient, ceaseless toil 


For His. 


Mother in 


Israel thou art, 
And from thy tender, 


loving heart 


Spring words of deep and precious worth 


For His. 


Mother: 


Unselfish, sacred is thy trust, 


And faithfully, though bowed in dust, 
Dost thou that trust fulfil 


For His. 


Mother: 


May Heaven-born glory crown thy brow 


And Angel presence even now 


Be thine, to wear and know, 


For what thou doest 
For His. 


MUSIC. 


By 


ldelaide Cilley Waldron. 


The fulness of my joy thy measures swell, 
And in my sorrow thou wilt comfort me; 





What else unspoken is, thy tones shall tell, 
And words divine shall meet response in thee. 


























WILD 


A ROMANCE OF THE 


TIME OF 


REUTLINGEN. 


THE GREAT KING. 


[Translated from the German of Hans Werder. | 


By Agatha B. 


E. Chandler. 


CHAPTER IX. 


NCE more the bells 
rang out from the 
belfry of the little 
chapel of Langen- 
rode abbey, but so 
sadly that they 
scarcely seemed to 

for a wedding. The 

church was filled with Baireuth dra- 
of all ranks, fifty or more 
officers sitting in the front pews or 





be sounding 


goons 


standing leaning against the pillars, 
while the villagers with their wives 


and children filled the back of the 
chapel. 
The voice of the old chaplain 


sounded loud and clear as Jobst von 
Reutlingen and Ulrike von Trebe- 
now stood before him, Reutlingen 
with his manly figure erect, clad in 
his bright blue blouse trimmed with 
silver, his left hand holding his three- 
cornered hat with its flowing plume 
and the hilt 
of his sabre, while his eyes rested 
thoughtfully 


resting lightly upon 


and 
the old pastor. 


attentively upon 
By his side stood 
Ulrike, her face as pale as death, 
clad in her dress of mourning, 
without a single ornament save the 
wreath of dark green myrtle in her 
silver blonde hair. 
the altar window, 


through which beamed the deep red 


Her stony gaze 


was fixed upon 


of the winter sun, the only recollec- 
tion of that hour of sorrow that she 
could ever recall to her memory. 
The pastor’s opening words were 
spoken, and he was asking the usual 


questions. Firm and strong rose 
Reutlingen’s ringing voice in an- 
swer, while his bride’s low whis- 
pers could searcely be heard. Still 


she did answer, for Reutlingen was 
holding her hand with a gentle pres- 
sure that seemed to her to be crush- 
ing it. 

The chaplain blessed the pair, and 
the ceremony was ended. The cap- 
tain drew her arm through his own, 
turned quickly, walked 
the together. Ulrike 
moved with bowed head, and did not 
see the friendly smiles and kindly 
greetings that Reutlingen silently ac- 
knowledged. 


and they 


down aisle 


With quick, sure steps 
he led her out over the sparkling 
snow to the abbey and to her own 
room. Here he released her arm, 
and suffered her to sink into a chair. 
She threw both arms upon the table, 
and let her head fall between them, 
her whole form trembling as though 
shaken by a chill. 

Reutlingen stood watching her, a 
smile playing over his that 
half pitying, half victorious smile 


face, 


that he always wore when near her. 
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‘“Don’t let your little head droop 
so sadly, my dear young lady,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘It is done, and not 
to be recalled ; face your fate boldly, 
as a soldier’s brave wife should do.’’ 

Ulrike raised herself as he spoke, 
but she could not look him in the 
face. He took up his hat. 

‘“We 


morrow morning,”’ 


leave at eight o'clock to- 
at last. 
‘* Will you please be ready, my dear 


he said 
lady, for I will not see you before 
that time. If you need help in your 
packing I must remind you that Fer- 
dinand is as much your servant as 
he is mine; command him. Good- 
bye; we will meet at eight o'clock 
to-morrow.”’ 

He departed, whistling a barrack 
tune softly to himself while on his 
way to the refectory, where he found 
his friends assembled as usual. Most 
of the officers quartered in the castle 


had returned with their friends to 
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the abbey after the ceremony to cel- 
ebrate, as they called it, their friend’s 
wedding. The captain was greeted 
with stormy cries, and they raised a 
cheer for the wild Reutlingen, who 
had at last taken upon himself the 
hard yoke of matrimony. 

He returned a jolly answer, and 
with that the matter dropped, for, al- 
though covert jokes were still heard, 
he gave them to understand that he 
did not approve of comments on his 
actions, and so the topic of conversa- 
tion was soon changed. It was es- 
teemed a good thing in the corps to 
stand well with Reutlingen, and who- 
ever would do that must bend to the 
captain's will. 

Hertzberg alone quaffed a glass to 
him, and said laughingly, “I remem- 
ber you told us once, captain, that it 
was not empty prattle when you said, 
‘What the wild Reutlingen wants he 
will take.’ "’ 


CHAPTER X. 


In the clear, cold, morning air the 
dragoons rode away over the deeply 
packed snow to the martial strains of 
the Hohenfriedburg march. Ulrike 
followed the sounds that had 
so terrified her but a few weeks be- 


now 


she had become a member of 
the proud cavalcade which travelled 
through the country to the music of 
that march. 


fore ; 


Well wrapped up in the furs she 
sat in a little sleigh with Annette, 
the chambermaid, while Ferdinand 
drove. The captain’s servant had 
been with the Reutlingen family for 
many years, and since Jobst first saw 
the light of day he had been assidu- 
ous in his care of his young master, 
the thought of leaving that service 
never entering his head. 


In rear of the regiment and of the 
sleigh in which the young Frau von 
Reutlingen pursued her solitary wed- 
ding journey followed a wagon-train, 
loaded with baggage, camp equipage, 
officers’ belongings, and all kinds of 
provisions. 

The departure from Langenrode, 
from the dear old abbey that had for 
so long been a home to Ulrike, was a 
thing of the past; it had been a mo- 
ment of terrible suffering to her, but 
now she seemed scarcely able to re- 
She had left the house 
as in a dream, and as in a dream she 


member it. 


rode away. Dissolving views of the 


last few eventful days and hours flew 
could it 
be really true—this sleighride in 
the train of this dragoon regiment 


rapidly across her mind: 




















to the crash of the Hohenfriedburg 
march ? 

She 
had to assure herself of it over and 


Yes, it was undoubtedly true. 


over again. She was married to him. 


It had really happened. The waver- 


ing and uncertainty of the past few 
days were now at an end; the deed, 


now beyond recall, was impressed 


upon her heart as though graven 


upon stone. He had overpowered 
How had 


her determined opposition ? 


her will. he overcome 

A hot 
hatred of him awoke in her heart as 
now and then the sound of his manly 
voice came ringing back to her from 
the head of his troop, and the knowl- 
edge that, regardless of her wishes, 
she had fallen into the hands of this 
man, who was known to these fierce 
cavalrymen as the “wild one,” burned 
in bitter mockery within her. 

Soon he rode beside the sleigh. 
not cold, 
If you wish for anything 
An- 
nette are solely to wait upon you; 
will 


‘I hope you are my 
dear lady ? 
please speak; Ferdinand and 
give them your orders, and I 
see that they are carried out.” Then 
he passed on again without receiving 
an answer, which, in fact, he hardly 
seemed to expect. 

Annette, the pretty little chamber- 
maid, followed him with inter- 
She 


stand the modesty and timidity of 


an 


ested gaze. could not under- 


her mistress, and would have been 
delighted to have had such a jour- 
ney in such grand company under- 
taken on her account. 

During the noon hour a short halt 
was made, and by evening the regi- 
had reached a small 


ment country 


village, where they found inhospita- 
ble quarters, small, dirty, and un- 
comfortable. 


The ten troops were 
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with difficulty lodged in the few mis- 
erable huts. 

Wolf von Ejickstadt lifted Ulrike 
from the sleigh and conducted her to 
to a small room in a cottage which 
Reutlingen 


had designated as her 


quarters. The captain welcomed her 
there with a formal greeting. 

‘‘It is impossible to find a room 
for you alone, my dear lady, for all 
the houses are terribly overcrowded ; 
you will have to share this one for a 
few hours with Eickstadt, Hertzberg, 
and myself.”’ 

‘* Certainly ; 
and 


why not?’’ she an- 
then turned with a 
Wolf von Eickstadt, 
continued, —‘‘It is certainly 


swered, 
smile towards 
and 
warmer than the sleigh, and that 
is all I need for the night. I will 
wrap up in my furs, and perhaps 
you can find me a comfortable chair. 
However, will about that 
later, the first thing to think about 
is supper.”’ 

The 


when 


we see 


left the 
returned 


and 
after with 
Hertzberg he found the two seated 


captain room, 


he soon 
before a crackling fire in the midst of 
the cooking, apparently entertaining 
each other gayly. Ferdinand had 
arranged some straw as beds for the 
men, and had found a really com- 
An- 
nette, with wonderful dexterity and 
cleverness, had adorned the rough 
table with the 
they had brought with them, and the 
whole scene was brighter and more 
at first seemed 
possible under the dismal circum- 


fortable chair for his mistress. 


board few utensils 


attractive than had 


stances. 
The meal was served, and was 
very pleasing to the travel-stained 


Ulrike allowed her- 
self to enjoy it, although she was 


little company. 
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still quiet and ill at ease in spite of 
Wolf's efforts to induce her to talk as 
she had done before. 

It soon grew late, and they all 
retired to rest. and cosey, 
well wrapped up in her furs, Ulrike 
sat in the easy chair before the flick- 
ering fire, while Annette crouched 
The 


comfortable as her mistress, but her 


Warm 


by her side. maid was not as 


heart was far more 


free from care, 
and she soon sank into a deep 
sleep. 


Thus the night came on, the pine 
torches were extinguished, and Ulrike 
now and then threw a piece or two 
of wood upon the fire to try and 
keep the cold, damp room habitable. 
Stretched upon his hard bed at her 
feet lay Reutlingen, covered with his 
riding cape and his head pillowed 
When the fire flared 
up its red light fell upon his dark, 
and Ulrike’s 
were constantly wandering back to 
She tried to make herself look 
away, but could not—the fascination 


upon his arm. 


handsome face, eyes 


him. 


was stronger than her will, and soon 
she found a certain pleasure in gaz- 
ing at him. 

At last the flames died out, the light 
from the coals was extinguished, and 
black darkness filled the room and 
hid the slumbering captain from her 
sight. Soon her own head sunk back, 
and the much needed sleep closed 
her tired eyes. 

She awoke at the sound of trum- 
pets and found a dull gray light 
pouring into the room, and heard 


the clanking of the accoutrements of 
the rising soldiers. 
sat once more in her sleigh while 
the Baireuth regiment and its long 
wagon-train moved on to the next 
stopping 


Soon after she 


place, which was _ not 
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It was 
a small town near Groszenhayn, but 
much 


reached until near evening. 


was roomier and more 


fortable than their camp of the night 


com- 


before had been. 

At this place Reutlingen searched 
for a room for his wife, and again 
Wolf was called upon to assist him. 
They very soon came back satisfied, 
Ulrike to a_ pleasant 
chamber where she could spend the 
time comfortably until the proposed 
departure for Steinhovel, for which 
preparations were 


and escorted 


already begun. 
Reutlingen had arranged everything 
for her comfort, even to a fire in the 
porcelain stove, and now surveyed 
his work with satisfaction. 

‘‘T hope you will be able to get 
along here, my dear lady,’’ he said. 
‘* Annette will be here to serve you, 
and Ferdinand will have the 
room just across the hall; if 


small 

you 
want him 
I shall lodge below with Wolf and 
the people of the house. 
for 
must speak quickly, for I have much 
to do?’’ 

Receiving no answer he departed, 
Wolf the 


The chambermaid hurried to and fro 


you have only to call. 
Have you 


any commands me—if so you 


and soon stood in door. 
caring for her mistress’s things as 
Ulrike laid 
down upon the stiff little sofa. 
‘Take a seat, Herr von Eickstadt, 
and talk to me for a while,”’ 


aside her furs and sat 


she said, 
and Wolf willingly complied. 

‘“With pleasure, if I don’t dis- 
turb you, my dear lady. I am such 
a good natured house dog and love 
company so much that it is very hard 
for me to get along without it.’’ 

‘I doubt if you could ever disturb 
me,’’ she answered. ‘‘It is so hard 


to be always alone without a con- 




















genial companion, and really I have 
none such.’’ 

Wolf into 
young face with an inquiring smile. 


gazed her charming 

‘* Your words fill me with joy, my 
dear lady, but your husband will not 
feel flattered if you class him as no- 
body.”’ 

‘Don't speak of him, Herr von 
Eickstadt,” she cried, blushing, *‘ for 
if you do you will drive away even 
my momentary peace and happi- 
ness.” 

He shook his head laughingly. 

‘‘ What has the poor fellow done 
to you? Why, you have tamed him, 
our wild one, he is so quiet and mod- 
est, and then, you must acknowledge, 
he has done much more for you than 
most men would.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know it,’ 
‘What am 
thanks would 


me but heavily, if that is what he 


she exclaimed 
I to do? 
from 


impatiently. 
E ffusive come 
wants.” 

‘*He wants nothing of the sort. If 
you would only be your true self in 
his presence, as you are now with 
me—if he could only win one of these 
He asked me only 
had heard utter a 


friendly glances. 
to-day if I 
single word since our journey be- 


you 
gan. He thought you had lost your 
tongue.’”’ 


‘* Please tell him that his anxiety 


CHAPTER 


The abbey of Langenrode still re- 
sounded as of old with the voices of 
soldiers, for the Baireuth dragoons 
had been replaced by a regiment of 
his majesty’s artillery. The weather 
was still terribly cold, the snow was 
deep, and the ice was so thick upon 
the lake that one could safely travel 


it was a hard 


over it in a sleigh; 
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Ulrike 
‘* Now let us drop the sub- 
ject, Herr von Ejickstadt. I don’t 
think that you wish your conversa- 


was groundless,’’ answered 


coldly. 


tion to pain me.’’ 

‘*Reutlingen, I can tell you that 
your wife is in full possession of her 
speech,’’ said Eickstadt to his friend 
a short time later, ‘‘ but I am afraid 
that she has made up her mind to 
make no use of that faculty as far as 
you are concerned.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘‘That was the impression I re- 
ceived. Just as soon as I undertook 
to sing your praises the frightened 
girl would get angry and forbid me 
to speak.”’ 

** Let 
Don’t speak to her of me 


her remain quiet, then. 


again, 
do you understand?” 


“Vee: 
fellow, it is a very good thing to 


but believe me, my good 


have some one spread a cloak of vir- 
It 


would be a priceless thing to you 


tue over your youth and charms. 


should she learn to look to you for 
shelter.’’ 

‘‘That may be true,”’ 
‘but I 
must stop trying, Wolf. 
She can think of me as she will; it 


was the an- 


swer, don’t want it done, 


and you 
makes no difference to any one, and 
I don’t need her good will to keep 


me alive. That’s what I mean.”’ 


XI. 


winter, and the soldiers led a life of 
suffering. 

Through the village street of Lan- 
genrode a wanderer came tramping, 
leaning upon his stick, with his head 
bent low, whether from weight of 
years or some other heavy burden it 
was hard to tell, for a broad-brimmed 
hat shaded his face, the lower part of 


which was also covered by a beard. 
The stranger seemed in search of 
some one, but everywhere he went, 
into whatever house he peered, he 
saw only Prussian soldiers, and they 
seemed very unwelcome company, 
for he always lengthened his steps 
upon seeing them. 

At last he reached the abbey; here 
also were soldiers, the clashing of 
arms, the stamping of horses, cries 
and curses. The stranger shuddered 
and passed on by the little chapel to 
the house at the edge of the church- 
yard where dwelt the old sexton and 
gardener of the abbey. The old man 
himself stood in the open door of his 
little home, his fur cap drawn down 
over his ears, a lighted pipe in his 
mouth, and gazed with troubled eyes 
over the snow covered garden to the 
winter landscape beyond. 

‘*Good day, my friend. Are you 
being quartered upon, or have you a 
corner where a weary wanderer may 
find rest ?’’ 


‘‘ Those quartered here are not at 


home. Step in.’’ 
With this the old man _ turned 
around and left the door open for 


his guest to enter, which the latter 
thankfully did, seating himself on 
the offered place on the bench near 
the fire. He took the thick woollen 
gloves from his hands and rubbed 
fingers; they were the 
hands of a 


his tingling 


small thin 


person of 
rank, white, carefully cared for, and 
of youthful appearance. They did 
not suit his apparent position, and 
still less did they harmonize with his 
He 


did well to cover them in the long 


rough beard and shaggy coat. 


gloves, if he wished to pass as a bent 
old man. 
Silently, with shuffling steps and 
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slow and heavy movements, the old 
sexton got out two glasses, filled 
them with strong, dark brandy, and 
then placed a plate of bread and 
upon the table 
Then he seated himself at 
the other side of the table. 

‘* Now eat and drink, and may it 
do you good,”’ said the old man ina 
hoarse voice, and, clinking the two 


cheese before his 


guest. 


glasses together, he emptied his own 
at a draught. 

The stranger returned the health, 
and sought to start a conversation, 
but seemed, nevertheless, to pay lit- 
tle attention to the old 
swers. 


man’s an- 


‘‘T have been here said 
‘Then the 


abbess of the convent, Fraulein von 


before,"’ 
the stranger suddenly. 


Trebenow, was very ill; can you tell 
me, my old friend, if she still lives?”’ 

‘* She is dead; she died soon after 
the Her pall- 


bearers were dragoons."’ 


soldiers first came. 
The stranger had removed his hat 


from his head, and his dark eyes 
rested anxiously upon the speaker's 
wrinkled face. 

‘* She with her, a 


« ba rs 
young Fraulein von Trebenow; can 


had a _ niece 
you tell me, my good friend, what 
has become of her?’’ 

‘Gone with them,’’ was the an- 
swer. 
The face of 
the stranger paled, and 
trembled. ‘‘ With whom — where? 
I pray you, my friend, answer me 
quickly. 


‘Gone with them !”’ 


his voice 


I know the young lady, 
and wish to find her, if I can only 
learn how to do it.”’ 


“She has gone with the dragoons,” 
continued the old man, without giv- 
ing any information that would allay 
his guest’s impatience. 
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‘* But, in 
could 


Heaven's 
with the 
What kind of dragoons were they? 
Were they called the Baireuth dra- 
goons?”’ 


name, how 


she go dragoons ? 





‘Phat may be—I think that was 
what the fellows called themselves.’’ 

‘* And not tell me who 
were quartered here in the abbey— 
what officers, I mean ?’’ 


can you 


‘‘ A captain and six or seven lieu- 
tenants.’’ 

‘* Don’t you know a single name?” 

‘Herr von Reutlingen, the wild 
Reutlingen, the captain was called; 
the others I do not know. Our 
young lady married him, and has 
gone away with him.”’ 

‘‘What,’’ cried the stranger, start- 
ing from his seat as though struck 
by a bullet, ‘‘man, are you raving? 
Married, did you say? Fraulein von 
Trebenow to Captain von Reutlin- 
He had clutched the old 
man by the breast, and stood before 
him with fleeting breath, his brow 
wrinkled, and his black eyes flash- 
ing with rage. 


gen?’’ 


‘IT am not raving; I lighted the 
candles and rang the chapel bell my- 
self. The old chaplain, who first 
buried the aunt, afterwards married 
the niece. They were a handsome 


couple. It was too bad, though, 
that the young lady looked so pale 
and The the old 
man's words poured forth at last as 
he saw the interest he had awakened 
in his hearer, and he went on 


sad.’’ stream of 


and 
told more fully of the wedding, of 
the departure of the dragoons, and of 
the little sleigh in which the “ young 
lady,’’ accompanied by Annette, had 
been driven away. 

The stranger sank back upon the 
bench, and dumbly listened to the 
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story, his face hidden in his hands, 
and his body rocking back and forth. 
‘“*O Ulrike, what have they done 
to you? If I had only taken you 
with me and protected you from this 
band of robbers!”’ He ran his hands 
through his hair and sprang up and 
paced the room as a wild beast might 
pace his cage. He muttered madly 
to himself and beat his clenched fists 
against his forehead, while the old 
sexton’s troubled eyes followed him 
with a gaze of stolid sympathy. 
‘Who The story 
seems to touch you very closely,’’ he 
asked at last. 


are you, sir? 
The old bearer of bad 
news arose and remained standing. 
‘‘It makes no difference who I am, 
my old friend. I am thankful to you 
for your news and your hospitality, 
but I must now be off."’ He left a 
coin in the empty glass, grasped his 
hat and stick, and went out again, 
assuming his bent walk as he did so. 
He walked through the 
church-yard and the abbey garden, 
where he passed a couple of artillery 
officers who did not molest him, and 


slowly 


finally stopped at the entrance to the 
garden where a rustic fence separated 
it from the snow covered fields be- 
yond. 

Here she had stood and looked out 
upon the world so fearfully with her 
her soft, earnest, childlike eyes, as 
though she saw before her the dread- 
ful future that she so feared, and yet 
from which she would not flee, pre- 
ferring to hold on to the end there 
where love and duty held her. 

‘And I 
unprotected!” he cried aloud. 
rike, Ulrike, my darling! 


went away and left her 
*Ul- 
What ter- 
rible anxiety and despair must have 
your lot 
street robbers ! 


been brutal 


The wild Reutlingen, 


among those 
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Sacre Dieu! 
Was it my cowardice that allowed 
her to stay here? 
I could not!’’ 


and Ulrike his booty! 


I could n't stay, 
Again he beat his 
clenched fists upon his forehead, and 


his eyes roved eagerly about as 
though seeking something, finally 


resting upon a wild rose bush whose 
thorny stem stretched itself out from 
beneath the snow; he saw in mem- 
ory Ulrike standing beside it as she 
broke off its red berries with her ex- 


quisite hand. Convulsively his own 
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hand grasped it, caring nothing for 
the thorns that tore his flesh nor for 
the red drops.of blood that fell upon 
the snow. 

‘* Tf it costs me my blood and my 
life, Ulrike, I will not give you up! 
You would never willingly tear your- 
I will learn how 
to rend you from this wolf's paws!”’ 


self away from me! 


And, rashly raising himself to his 
full Trautwitz 
walked away in the rapidly falling 
winter twilight. 


height, Benno von 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Good morning! 


ARBUTUS. 


pretty Mayflowers! 


Peeping from your leafy bowers, 


Filled with winning, magic powers, 


Born to brighten 


lonely hours. 


When your dainty robes appear, 


Full of sweetness, full of cheer, 


We your presence welcome here, 


For you tell us Spring is near. 


‘*“Welcome! welcome!’’ 


we all say, 


Herald of the lovely May, 


Ere another flower or spray 


Can be found as 


forth we stray. 


All, your presence would secure, 


With your breath so sweet, so pure. 


To your haunts you each allure— 


Would such sweetness might endure! 























)y ONCORD, the capi- 
tal of New Hamp- 
the 

world-famed 


shire, city of 
manu- 
factures, and of 
granite with which 
some of the nation’s costliest struc- 
tures have been built, has earned a 
to 
few years, and by events of alternate 


fresh claim distinction within a 
winters, beginning in 1891, gained a 
new title, that of the Carnival City. 
Its this 


not been won from sister cities, and 


fame in new direction has 
none can claim the credit of having 
supplied an original for Concord to 
imitate. 

Winter un- 
known when this city first essayed 


carnivals were not 


CONCORD’S MIDWINTER CARNIVAL. 


By kdward . 


V. Pearson. 


it was 


but 
Concord’s province to demonstrate 


this form of diversion, 
that comparatively small cities could 
successfully indulge in midwinter fes- 
tivities of a semi-Mardi Gras charac- 
ter. A city of wealth and refine- 
ment, possessing the handsomest bus- 
street the continent and 
residential portions,—the 
capital is peculiarly well adapted to 
the purposes to which it has thrice 
been put for pleasure’s sake. 
Concord’s first carnival was held 
in 1891, and had its inception in 
public spirit created by efforts of the 
Commercial club, the counterpart of 
the boards of trade of many places. 


iness on 


attractive 


rhe especial purpose was to provide 


diversion for the 


city’s 


legislative 





Concord High School. 
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MIDWINTER 
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visitors, and the result was most sat- 
isfactory. An abundance of health- 
ful out-door enjoyment was provided, 
including the 
1895, which will be 
spoken of more at length later on. 
James C. Norris, an energetic young 


most of features of 


the carnival of 


business man, was the first carnival 
president, and set a high standard of 
efficiency for his successors in the 
office. The one unique feature of 
the first carnival was horse racing on 
the once famous South street speed- 
diverted to more 
useful purposes by the extension of 


ing course, since 


the electric 


Ten 


street railway system. 
thousand people braved zero 
‘Arthur Wilkes,’’ 


and 


weather to see 
‘*Home Rule,”’ other fast ones 
in contests not soon to be forgotten. 

The presence of the great and gen- 
eral court again in 1893 revived the 
carnival spirit, and the successes of two 
years before were repeated, with such 
improvement as experience in prepa- 
ration and execution made easy. If 
there had been unbelievers in ’g1, 
new light, and ‘93 
everybody in for a carnival 


they had seen 
found 


and ready to lend a hand. Ample 





Six-Horse Team—Second Prize 
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funds to meet expenses were secured 
without difficulty ; 
the parade, the sports, the keeping 





participation in 


open house, was general, and a city 
filled the 
crowning glory of Concord’s second 
John C. 
and 


with happy guests was 


carnival. Ex - Alderman 


Ordway bore gracefully well 
the president's honors on this occa- 
sion, and was sustained, as his pred- 
ecessor had been, by the heartiest 
business 


the 


cooperation of men, pro- 


fessional men, ladies, and the 


boys and girls. 
It was in order that this year's 
festivities should surpass those of the 
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second carnival, as it in turn had 
the first. That they did 
so surpass, is a matter of proud and 


outshone 


satisfying recollection for many thou- 
sand people. Beyond an occasional 
space-filling inquiry in the local news 
columns, ‘‘ How about a Carnival ?’’ 
etc., no definiteness had been given 
to the necessary plans when the leg- 
islative committee on ladies’ week 
sought the cooperation of the Com- 
mercial club officers and the mayor, 
in providing entertainment for the 
visitors of the fair sex whom it was 
proposed to attract to the capital. 
The suggestion quickly led to action, 
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and almost in an evening the decision 
was reached to make the carnival a 
feature of ‘‘ladies’ week,’’ and to 
make it the best ever held. 

Hon. Henry Robinson, mayor of 
the city, entered with characteristic 


zest into the work of preparation, and 


Northern Electrical 


effort for advancement 


until the closing scenes of the final 


relaxed no 
evening left nothing more to be done. 
By his presence at all important com- 
mittee meetings, by spoken and writ- 
ten solicitation, invitation, and com- 
mendation, his honor gave the inter- 
ests of the carnival a place alongside 
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the most important of his official du- 
ties, and accomplished much toward 
the achievements in which all take a 
just pride. 

The mayor’s enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, and his example was fol- 
lowed by the busiest of citizens as 





Supply Co. 





Concord Bicycle Co 


the 
wealthiest no less than by the wage- 


well as by those of leisure, by 
earners. A gentleman of much pub- 
lic spirit and the representative of 
Miron J. 
Pratt, was honored with the presi- 
dent’s place, and left nothing undone 
that abundant executive ability and a 


large business interests, 
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notable earnestness of purpose could 
with 
committee work were a 


suggest. Associated him in 
hundred of 
Concord’s well known citizens, each 
with some important duty, and each 
ready to give his best endeavor to 


the work in hand. 


MIDWINTER 
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the best possible illustration of the 
spirit which characterizes ‘‘the new 
Concord,’’—a spirit which is making 
its hospitality of national renown ; is 
attracting capital and citizens, and 
is a strong safeguard against a de- 


pression of local values 


property 





the 
readiest response, and with $1,000 


Appeals for funds met with 


as the desideratum at the outset, the 
finance committee had the good for- 
that 


’ys 
The money was 


tune to count double amount 


in available funds. 
the voluntary contribution of local 


business houses and citizens, and is 


and industrial and commercial dis- 
asters. 

Five thousand dollars is not a large 
estimate, or an improbable one, of the 
amount expended directly and indi- 
rectly by Concord people for the mid- 
The busi- 


ness portion of the city was made one 


winter carnival of 1895. 
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long line of color, practically every 
store being outwardly decorated, and 
many residences were beautified. In- 
terior decorations, too, were made the 
objects of much good natured rivalry, 
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former resident, Mr. John W. Drew, 
of Boston, in offering a costly silver 
trophy for the best decorated window, 
doubtless increased the competition ; 
certain it is that all former triumphs 





Col. 


and liberal, not to say lavish, expend- 
itures were made in many instances, 
attractive show 
in any 


as 


the result being 


windows as are often seen 


business centre. The generosity of a 


F. A. Palmer's Pair—First Prize. 


in this direction were totally eclipsed. 
Much was done in preparation for 
the festivities to which justice cannot 
be done by any description. Hun- 
dreds of homes were filled with guests 





Best Decorated Store Window. 
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for whose enjoyment many attentions, 
aside from the public events, were 
conceived and executed most happily. 
The legislative visitors,— members, 
present and prospective, of the law 
makers’ families,—were the recipients 
of especial courtesies, that the first 
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At 


‘ladies’ week '' might lack nothing 
of completeness and success. 

For carnival purposes good weather 
is the prime requisite, and without it 
all the preparation of weeks could not 
satisfy participants or witnesses. In 
three attempts, Concord has not suf- 
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fered disappointment on this score. 
This year, two perfect days left noth- 
ing to be desired. Main 
street's covering of snow was rather 


To be sure, 


thin in spots, but the missing element 
was supplied from other streets where 
there was an abundance, and to spare, 
and the good sleighing so essential 
was not lacking over any part of the 
long route of parade. Given good 
weather, the next essential is a good 


INTER 
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srated Store 
crowd, and this, too, was in evidence 
from Thursday morning until Friday 


Concord 
at one time than 
were here on the carnival’s opening 
day. 


night. 
more 


never entertained 


visitors any 
Main street for a mile on either 
side was crowded to the curb-stone 
with pedestrians while store and office 
windows contained other thousands 
of on-lookers. 


There were other carnival features 





Baker & Knowit 


on, Druggists. 
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beside the sleighing parade, but none 
that approached it in interest. From 
all parts of the state, and from Ver- 
mont and Maine this year, the parad- 
ers came. How general the partict- 
pation was can be understood when 
it is stated that the judges awarded 
prizes to a six-in-hand from South 
Me., the Medical 


college team Hanover, 


Jerwick, and to 


from while 


Manchester carried off the honors in 
the double team class, and Nashua in 
the single drivers. 

Enumeration of all the entries filled 
newspaper pages, and cannot be at- 
tempted here. The illustrations which 
accoinpany this article, if they could 
be extended twenty-fold, would 
scarcely do justice to the variety, the 
ingenuity, the beauty of the pageant. 





own Fire Brigade 
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The tiniest pony rig and the hippo- 
dromic seventeen-in-hand, the thou- 
sand-dollar flier and the slow-moving 
cart-horse, exchanged whinnies on 
Observers with a 
penchant for statistics stated that the 


common ground. 


horses in line numbered 2,000, and 





Tne X-Zalia Trophy. 


that above them, beside them, and 
behind them rode half that number of 
people. Showy and fanciful trappings 
and decorations lent picturesqueness 
to the long line far beyond what the 
same array would otherwise present, 


and there were not lacking bright 
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fanciful tableaux, and 
to 


Three bands dis- 


burlesques, 


striking eccentricities vary any 
possible monotony. 
coursed enlivening music as the great 
company traversed the long line of 
march through the principal streets, 


and the details of the parade were 


the constant care of Chief-Marshal 
G. Scott Locke and a large retinue 
of finely mounted aids, picked from 
Concord’s chivalry. 

New to the carnival this year, and 
to the highest degree creditable, was 
the trades display, in which a large 
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share of the city’s leading business 
houses were represented by expen- 
Man- 
ufacturers illustrated their processes 


sive and elaborate exhibitions. 


by actual operations; great loads of 
merchandise, most tastefully arranged, 
now to this well 


attention 


attracted 
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was entrusted the selection of those 
to whom the generous cash prizes 
and handsome trophies should be 
given, and their decision included :— 
Barge, Wonolancet club, first ; Police- 
men’s Wives, second. Six-in-hand, 


First National bank, Concord, first; 





known store, now that, and Concord’s 
industrial and commercial resources 
were most worthily exemplified. 

To three members of the legisla- 
ture—Col. Charles H. Greenleaf and 
Col. Oscar Barron, of hotel fame, and 


Mr. Lester F. Thurber, of Nashua— 


S. P. Huntress, South Berwick, Me., 
Dartmouth 
Robin- 
Two-horse 


Four -in- hand, 
Medical college, first; R. F. 
Concord, second. 
team, Col. F. A. Palmer, Manches- 
ter, first; Mrs. G. L. Theobald, Con- 
Gentlemen's drivers, 


second. 


son, 


cord, second. 
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second. Pony team, Miss Kenrick, 


Franklin, first: Miss McIntire, Con 





May Rot 


Col. W. E. Spalding, Nashua, first ; 
Hon. Frank W. Rollins, Concord, 
second. Ladies’ drivers, Miss Bertha 
Dutton, first; Mrs. J. W. Sleeper, 
second—both of Concord. ‘Tandem, 
W. F.. Carr, first; J. E. McShane, 








cord, second. School team, Conecrd 


High school, first; Industrial schcol, 








Manchester, second. 


ions; Northern Electrical 
Supply Co.: 
prizes kK. W. Willard 
m Co., Dick- 


erman & Co., groceries: 


Second 


dry goods: 


Mrs. F. C. Stratton, mod 
iste: Third prizes,—D. E. 
Murphy, dry goods: H.C. 


Sturtevant & Son, grocers ; 
R. W. Cate, horse-clipping. 
Prizes for best decorations 
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Picturesque 
float, Rumford school, Concord. 
ical float, “* Bog Road Museum,” first: 
‘‘Darktown Fire Brigade,’ 





ton, second. Comical team, C. W. were shown in the arrangement of 
Blay, first. First prizes in the trades especial window decorations, all of 
procession were awarded,—Harry G. which added to the attractiveness 
Emmons, dry goods; G. B. 

kmmons, meat and provis- aN 
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Residences,— 
Mrs. Nellie 
N. Merrill, second; stores,—Baker & 
Knowlton, first; Harry D. Hammond, 
second; store window,—W. C. 
=: I. F. latter 
winning the Drew trophy, and 


were given as follows: 
Com- W. A. Thompson, first ; 
Hopkin- 


Chesley, the 


containing over $500 worth of 
china, the draping being in 
Baker 


& Knowlton made a collection 


heliotrope and white. 


of antique articles an especial 
feature of their display and in- 


terested thousands of visitors. 


In a score of other instances 


much good taste and liberality 
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which the city had for its midwinter 
visitors. 

The prize-winning teams were the 
objects of a great deal of merited ad- 
miration. The First National bank 
had an English drag with blue and 
white trimmings, and carried a charm- 
The Wonolan- 


cet club’s barge had as passengers 


ing party of ladies. 


members of this popular organization, 
The 


Concord 


picturesquely clad. 

















High School presented a charming 
court scene, Miss Sadie Critchett im- 
personating the carnival queen, with 
numerous attendants in costume. 
The party of students representing 
the Dartmouth Medical college dis- 
played the green and white lavishly 
and had a hitch worth taking the 
seventy-five miles that separates the 
college and the carnival city. 

The parade was the centre of in- 
terest, but it by no means comprised 
all the carnival enjoyment. Athletic 
sports in the opera house Thursday 
evening, and in the open air on Fri- 
day, had many votaries, and brought 


out clever performances. 


Sharply 
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contested half-mile races at the driv- 
ing park, Friday afternoon, were free 
to the public, liberal purses being 
provided from the general carnival 
fund. Through the generosity of a 
artist, Photographer S. A 
Bowers, an elaborate display of fire 
works Main 


and on 


local 


was made on street, 
the fol 
lowing evening the festivities were 


brought to a 


Thursday evening, 

close with coasting, 
Centre 
street, thousands of people joining in 
The 
lion of the evening was Mr. Pearl of 


illuminations, and music on 


the enthusiasm of the occasion. 





Farmington, with his seventy-foot 


‘ double runner,’’ which went loaded 
every trip and of the thousands who 
enjoyed its 
express-train 
speed, not one 
sustained the 
slighest inju- 


’ besides ‘* Un- 


‘* doubles ’ 


ry. Other 
cle Sam,’’ the monster, were there, 
scores Of them, and the gracefully 


hill 
and merriment for hours. 


slooping was alive with sport 
midwinter 
but the mark 
set in 1895 will not be an easy one to 
the at- 


tracted, hither and in generous 


There will be other 


carnivals in Concord, 
visitors 
the 
hospitality which was extended to 
all. 


pass in number of 
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NEW 


CHARLES F. PIERCE 


HAMPSHIRE 


A NEW 


PEOPLE. 


HAMPSHIRE ARTIST 


By Henry B. Colby. 


EW 


has 


Hampshire 

written 
many noted 
names upon the 
roll of Fame 
and her chil- 
dren are found 
in all the ranks 
of literature, 


art, science, 





and politics. 
Many of our 
artists were either born here or 


best 


have made their reputations by paint- 
The 


subject of the present sketch passed 


ing New Hampshire’s scenery. 


his boyhood in the village of Peter- 
borough. Thrown upon his own re- 
sources he was obliged to hustle for 
do what work and 


himself and get 


be had in 
the 
imagine the interest with 

the 
paint 


such schooling as could 


a country forties. 
We 
which 


village in 
can 
Pierce watches 
the 
as he puts the finishing 
to 
landscapes, 


young 
local artist in village 
shop 
those 
to 
period ; 
that,’’ 
and in 


touches one ot gorgeous 


the 
how 


common 
the 
could 


sleigh 


dashers of he 


‘wished he do and 


then see him go home his 
boyish way try to draw something 


He kept on 


failure to satisfy himself only spur- 


himself. trying, his 


ring him on to repeated efforts, until 


at last he found that the devil of 








throat, 


the 
demanding that he give his life to 
Art. 
work that came to his hand—on the 
the 
honest toil that brought the means of 


ambition had him by 


During these years he did the 


farm, in stable or shop—any 
living, and when the village grew too 
narrow for him he removed to Boston, 
the 
Williams & Everett, his longing gaze 


and there, in store window of 
rested upon the first real painting that 
he had ever seen. 

‘I stood and looked at that pic- 
said Mr. 


went in and asked it there was any- 


ture,”’ Pierce, ‘‘ and then 
one in the city who taught painting ; 
they told me a class was being formed 
that if 
could be secured it would be placed 


then, and enough students 


upon a permanent footing. I gave 
them my name and soon became a 
member of the first art school in the 
city of Boston.’ 
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Years of conscientious study and 
work at and abroad have 
brought their reward and today Mr. 


Pierce’s pictures adorn the walls of 


home 


the best galleries in the country. He 
painted many winter landscapes in 


his early days, but it is chiefly 
through his charming cattle pictures 
that he has made his fame and name 
as a painter. 

The quiet life of cattle and sheep 
upon the rocky slopes of New Hamp- 
shire pastures, or by the side of some 
refreshing stream appeals strongest to 
Mr. Pierce’s brush, and while his work 
is not characterized by any dashing 
technique, it is simple, earnest and 
truthful to the degree. His 
landscapes are broad and somehow 


last 


they always have a familiar appear- 
ance, like some old pasture where we 
roamed as boys, and yet they are not 
obtrusive, being simply frames for 
certain old red cows that are upon 


The 
picture reproduced at the beginning 
of this article and which is 


every hill in New Hampshire. 


owned 
by the Boston Art club is perhaps 
His 


colors scheme is simple and quiet, 


the best example of his work. 


and every picture has an admirable 
atmospheric quality. It may be re- 
marked in passing that he has es- 
escaped the taint of rabid impres- 
sionism which has infected so many 
good men of late. 

That Mr. Pierce studies his cattle 
from life with the loving eye of a 
master, is evidenced by the two 
sketches printed herewith. 

The first sign of spring sends him 
from his studio to 


borough, where he 


Boston Peter- 
has refitted a 
beautiful home, and where his sleek 
and mild-eyed models chew the cud 
of content and attain to fame through 
the canvas of their talented 
and friend. 


owner 


















The only woman who ever visited 





Washington as the accredited repre- 
sentative of a sovereign state, is Miss 
Ella I,. Knowles, assistant attorney- 
general of Montana, a modest little 
woman, with deep set blue eyes, a 
fine brow, delicately chiselled feat- 
ures, and an altogether sensible 
woman who claims New Hampshire 
as her birthplace. 

Ella L. Knowles was born in 
Northwood, Rockingham county, in 
1861. She isthe daughter of David 
and Louisa Bigelow Knowles, and 
direct descendant of Caleb Pillsbury, 
who held a captain’s commission 





under King George, but who, when 
the word came from Lexington, 
threw it away and started to serve 
his country at the head of a band of 
minute-men. He was a noted man, 
so were his sons, four of whom 
fought in the Revolutionary war. 
The Pillsburys all are descended 
from William Pillsbury of Leek, 
North Staffordshire, England, who 
emigrated to America in 1640. 

Miss Knowles’s childhood life was 
passed at the fireside where she was 
taught the early branches of her edu- 
cation by her mother, who was a 
highly cultivated woman for her gen- 
eration and who passed away when 
Miss Knowles was barely fourteen 
years of age. At fifteen she was 
graduated from Northwood seminary, 
and at sixteen from the State Normal 
school at Plymouth. While fitting 
for college Miss Knowles paid all her 
expenses, through teaching country 
schools and privately. She studied 
Greek and Latin during this time with- 
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ELLA L. KNOWLES—A SUCCESSFUL LAWYER. 


By Marion Howard. 


out any instruction. Miss Knowles 
entered Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., in 1880, and was graduated 
with high honors in 1884, receiving 
the degree of bachelor of arts. Late 
that fall, she began the study of law 
with Messrs. Burnham & Brown of 
Manchester and continued until her 
health demanded a change of climate. 

A position was offered her as pro- 





fessor of rhetoric and elecution in an 
Iowa college; her health, however, 
not improving, she went among the 
mountains of Montana in 1887, and 
took a position in the Helena schools. 
Feeling nearly well in a short time, she 
gave up teaching and resumed the, 
to her, fascinating study of law, but 
before she could practice, she put 
forth all her energies and introduced 
a bill into the territorial legislature, 
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to permit women to practice law in 
Montana. After protracted discus- 
sion and strong opposition, the bill 
The degree of A. M. was 
conferred upon Miss Knowles in the 


passed. 


summer of 1888. She was admitted 
to practice before the supreme court 
of the 


1888, after passing a severe and pro- 


state of Montana, Dec. 28, 


tracted examination. Admittance to 
practice before the United States dis- 
trict court and the United States cir- 
cuit court of the ninth judicial dis- 
trict was granted on April 28, 
Miss also admitted to 
practice before the land offices and 
department of the interior. 


IS8go. 


Knowles was 


On the 15th day of June, 1892, she 
was nominated for the office of attor- 
ney-general by the Populist party, 
and stumped the entire state, mak- 
ing nearly one hundred speeches. 
The Populist party had never before 
been organized until this plucky little 
woman went to the ranks 


and brought order out of chaos, and 


work in 


cheer to all hearts. She was every- 


BERTRAND T. WHEELER—STR 


By Fi Ain 


Good municipal government in the 
great centres of 


wealth 


population and 
the best endeavor 


of the best manhood of the time, and 


demands 


to be chosen to fill a place of respon- 
sibility in this branch of public life is 
an honor of no uncertain meaning. 
Such an honor recently came un- 
native of 


New Hampshire, when Bertrand T. 


expectedly to a young 
Wheeler was appointed street com- 
missioner of Boston, at a salary of 
Mr. 


$7,500 per year Wheeler was 


EET 
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where treated with respectful atten- 
tion and when the votes were counted, 
out of the total vote of 44,000, Ella 
Knowles secured 12,000. The other 
party won by a few votes and when 
its candidate, Hon. H. J. Haskell, 
was declared elected, he appointed 
Miss Knowles as assistant attorney- 
general—a most gracious compliment. 

Miss Knowles has a very large law 
practice covering counties, 
and the work done for the state is not 


several 


clerical but such as is necessarily per- 
formed by an attorney at law. Justa 
Miss Knowles was called 
to Butte City to settle a claim, and 
won the suit, together with a fee of 


year ago 


$10,000, said to be the largest ever 
paid a woman lawyer. 

During her visit Miss Knowles was 
seriously injured, the result of a car 
riage accident which necessitated an 
immediate cessation of professional 
Miss Knowles left her home 


in Helena in 


duties. 
October last for San 
Diego, Cal., where she is now resid- 


ing with prospects of renewed health. 


COMMISSIONER OF BOSTON. 


born in Lempster thirty-one years 
ago, the son of Daniel Bingham and 
Maria Thorpe Wheeler. He fitted 
for Cambridge, Mass., 
public schools, and graduated from 


college in 


the Chandler Scientific Department 


of Dartmouth College in 1884. 


Adopting civil engineering as a 


profession he entered the employ of 
the Old Colony Railroad upon leav- 
ing college, and under the skilled 
and painstaking chief, Mr. George 
S. Morrill, (also a New Hampshire 
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man), made rapid strides as an en- 
It was to the desk of this 
young engineer in the Old Colony 
office, that Mayor Curtis turned in 


gineer. 


his quest for the requisite ability, in- 
tegrity, and independence to ensure a 
business-like administration of one of 
the most important of the city depart 
ments, and to Mr. Wheeler, unsolic 
ited and free from all political en- 
tanglements, came one of the most 
responsible and lucrative public offi- 
New the 


months which have elapsed since he 


ces in England. In few 


entered upon the duties of the office 


Mr. Wheeler has won the confidence 


{ 
ol 


the public to a most gratifying ex- 


tent, and has shown himself to be 
most emphatically master of the 
situation. Sweeping reforms have 


been inaugurated, whereby the tax 

pavers of the city will be saved many 
thousands of dollars at the same time 
that the public interests will be more 
carefully considered and the efficien- 
of the increased. Mr. 
W heeler of thought and 
quick and bold of action, indepen- 


Cy service 


is keen 
dent almost to a fault and absolutely 
fearless, a man of sound judgment, 
and in no respect imperfectly equip- 
ped for the place he fills. In private 
life he is one of the most agreeable of 


HENRY W. LANI THE Y¢ 


The college men of two continents 
are talking of the achievements of the 
New Hampshire student at Amherst 
College, Henry W. Lane of Keene, a 
member of the class of 1895, who on 
March 5th broke all American college 
records for total strength. The test 


upon which the record is based was 


59 


men, and his home at Dorchester is 
graced by a charming wife and en- 
livened by 


three promising boys. 


Those who know Mr. Wheeler most 
intimately, are those who are most 


confident that the recognition which 





brainy, broad-gauge, 
Mavor Curtis of 


and far-seeing 
gave the 
sterling qualities of the young en- 
but a 


career which shall greatly redound 


Boston 


gineer is the beginning of 


to the credit of his native state. 


IUNG COLLEGE SAMSON. 


at the 
Amherst, 


made 


Pratt t 
the Dr. 
Hitchcock, head of the physical de- 
partment, Dr. Seelye, his assistant, 
and Instructor Nellig 


Gymnasium a 


in presence of 


¢ 
« 


Measure- 
ments were made according to the 
system adopted the 


Association for the Advancement of 


an. 


by American 
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Physical Education, the total strength 
being computed as follows: 

One tenth of the weight is multi- 
plied by the sum of the number of 
times the man dips and pulls up with 
his arms; to this is added the strength 
of lungs, legs, back, and forearms (or 





grip), and the 
total strength. 
follows:— 
Weight, 150.7 pounds, or 68.5 kilo- 
pull up, 48 times; dip, 45 
strength of back, 326 kilo- 


717 pounds ; 


sum of all gives the 
Lane's figures are as 


grames ; 
times ; 

erams, or strength 
1,364 
24 ki- 
strength 


of legs, 620 kilograms, or 


pounds; strength of lungs, 
lograms, 
of 


or 


or 53 


pounds ; 


right forearm, 72 kilograms, 


left 


127.60 


7 
strength of 
58 kilograms, 


158.4 pounds ; 
forearm, or 
pounds; total strength, 1,737.5 kilo- 


grams, or 2,823 pounds, or nearly 
two tons. 
The previous record was held by 


E. Klein of Harvard, whose total 
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strength is 1,445.6 kilograms, or 


3,180.3 pounds. 
Mr. Lane weighs but 150 pounds 
and inches 


stands 5 feet and 7% 
in height. 
built, without 


fluous flesh. 


He is very compactly 


an ounce of super- 
He has acquired his 
enormous strength by constant work 
in the gymnasium for an hour and a 


half daily. 


Mr. Lane was born in Keene, 
April 2, 1871, the son of Hon. E. 
F. Lane, the prominent manufac 
turer and banker, and graduated 


from the Keene high school at the 
head of his class in 1889. In college 
he has stood inthe very front rank 


in scholarship, and near the end of 








Lane's Muscular Development 


junior year was elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa society, ranking among 
He 
is an active member of the Young 
Men’s Christian and of 
the Theta Chi fraternity, and is very 
popular among all his fellow students. 


the first three men of his class. 


association 














O GEMINI. 


By Edward A. Fenks. 


A precious pair of rascals, truly! 

Up to all sorts of pranks unruly ! 

Fun and frolic in every motion! 

As many moods as the changeful ocean— 
Sunshine and tempest any day ! 

What has become of the household quiet? 

Gone !—and ducats could n't buy it! 
Where did you come from, any way? 


Does Leda know you have gone a-Maying— 
Gone, from the fields of gold a-straying ? 
Did the watchful hosts of heaven say things 
When you threw away your starry playthings ? 
How they must miss you ilka day! 
And such a long, dark journey—sleepy, 
And all alone, and hungry, weepy ! — 
You must have come by the Milky Way. 


The world is brighter since you love us; 

But the fields of gold are dark above us, 

For now, at night, when you are calling, 

The glist’ning stars, like tears, are falling— 
Falling for their lost Gemini: 

But though the weeping heavens miss you, 

And Leda longs to hug and kiss you, 
We'cannot spare you—Clem and I. 








Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


READING 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


By Channing Folsom, Superintendent of Schools, Dover. 


[Paper read before the State Tea 


‘* Reading maketh a full man; con- 
ference a ready man; and writing an 
exact man.’’ 

The reading of teachers may read- 
ily be classified under three heads : 

1. Reading for recreation and gen- 
eral culture. 

2. Reading 
matter of the 
taught. 


relative to the subject 
several branches to be 


3. Pedagogical reading. 

No one of these lines can properly 
be held up to a body of teachers as 
the most important; no one of them 
should be recommended to the exclu- 
sion of the others. 

The belief that many of us neglect 
them all, and the fear that the advo- 
cacy of one line would be construed 
as its exaltation in importance above 
the others, have led to 
the assigned topic, 


me discard 
viz., ‘* Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers in the 
Educational Works,’’ 
and to select the one which 


announced. 


Reading of 


I have 


hers’ Association, October, 1$94.] 


1. It would seem to need no argu- 
ment, that 


class, 


teachers, above every 


should be 


women of culture. 


other men and 

Having charge of the intellectual 
training of the rising generation at 
the most 


seems 


impressionable period, it 
self-evident that the teachers 
of our public schools should be per- 


sons of such literary taste as will 
have a lasting influence for good 
upon the minds and characters of 


their pupils. 

But reading must be practised as 
much for the teacher’s self as for its 
influence upon the school. The good 
teacher is always a growing teacher, 
and intimacy with the makers of the 
world's literature is essential to the 
broadening of the teacher’s intellect- 
ual horizon. Many of the most cul- 
tivated people of every community 
have become such from their read- 
ing habits; this is true as applied to 
teachers as well as to those of other 
ranks. 


Not only does the reading 
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habit supplement a liberal education ; 
it goes far to supply the lack of edu- 
cational advantages. But it must be 
that a taste 

not usually an 
but an acquired one. 


remembered for good 


reading is in-born 
Having been 
once acquired it increases with indul- 
gence. 

One writer says,—‘'‘ No man hav- 
ing once tasted good food or good 
wine, or even good tobacco, 
turns voluntarily to 


ticle.’’ 


ever 


an inferior ar- 


In general, this is equally 


true habits. of 


as applied to our 
reading. 

Every teacher should aim to ac- 
quire a taste for the best literature 
that mental growth may be constant, 
and that culture and power be ever 
increasing. 

The private library of the teacher 
should receive some accession every 
year. The public library is invalu- 
able, but it can not take the place of 
your own collection, however small it 
may be, of the books you love. 

This general or miscellaneous read- 
ing for which I plead may follow the 
taste and inclination of the individ- 
ual. Most of us find a satisfaction 
in following some particular line of 
study. But whatever be the prefer- 
ence, science, history, politics—do 
something systematically. In this 
course you will find pleasure, recre- 
ation, and growth. 

2. I have indicated as the second 
line of reading calculated for the im- 
provement of teachers, the reading of 
works relative to the subject matter 
taught. 

Too often are satisfied 
with the meagre knowledge of a par- 
ticular branch of study that may be 
gained from the use of the text-book. 


This is specially noticeable in such 


teachers 
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branches as history and geography. 

The teacher who entertains pre- 
cisely the same views of almost any 
topic, and of the best presentation of 
it, that he held five years ago, prob- 
ably falls short of being a first-class 
teacher. If his scope has not been 
broadened by collateral reading; if 
his views have not been modified by 
new light gained from acquaintance 
with additional authorities; if he 
continues year after year asking the 
same questions with 
he is probably 
more machine than teacher. 

‘Reading maketh a full 
And the teacher, above 
must be “full.” 


and content 


the same answers ; 


man.’’ 
all others, 
To teach any subject 
well, he must know vastly more of 
that subject than he expects or even 
Not only is this 
knowledge necessary to insure suc- 


desires to teach. 


cessful, enthusiastic teaching, but it 
knowl- 
knowledge 


must be an ever-increasing 
edge. Thorough of a 
subject on the part of the teacher is 
the first requisite for a proper presen- 
tation of it to the pupil. 

This line of reading, then, is infe- 
rior to no other as an influence for 
improvement in teaching. If my 
position is correct, that a taste for 
good reading is an acquired one, it 


follows have 


that teachers should 
as will 


enable them to inspire their pupils 


such knowledge of books 
with a desire to read the good, and 
to guide them in their selection. 
You may destroy the ‘‘dime novel’’ 
of which you have dispossessed its 
stealthy reader, but unless you sub- 
stitute something better, and train 
him to a liking for it, your lecture 
on cheap literature will be wasted. 
Now that our public libraries are 
working in close sympathy with the 
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school, it behooves every teacher to 
know books. 

Enlarged privileges to the pupils in 
the use of the library bring enlarged 
duties to the teacher in directing that 
use. A good reading habit is inval- 
uable to every pupil, and the acquisi- 
tion of this habit, with the large ma- 
jority of pupils, is dependent upon 
their training in the public schools. 

‘‘The extent to which pupils are 
the the 
library will be measured by the ex- 


interested in books from 
tent to which you help them to under- 
stand and appreciate them.’’ [ /ow7- 
nal of Education.) And the extent 
to which you help them must of ne- 
cessity be measured by your own 
understanding and appreciation. 

I have sometimes been misunder- 
stood by teachers in the application 
of my advice as to a course of read- 
ing calculated to enlarge the knowl- 
edge of some of the branches found 
in the For a 
teacher of United States history, for 
example, I would not advise a daily 


school curriculum. 


study of the topic under consideration 
But rather a 
course of reading in history which 
would tend to fill the teacher’s mind 
with the historical spirit; and an ad- 


by the class, merely. 


herence to this course, even to the 
extent of limiting the time devoted to 
the daily lesson as such. A _ note- 
book, or better still a text-book inter- 
leaved for notes, will go far towards 
taking the place of this daily study 
of the lesson. When a teacher has 
taught,the same subject for a term of 
years, more improvement will result 
from increasing the general knowl- 
edge of the subject than by confin- 
And the 
maxim so often laid down, ‘* Never 
conduct a recitation without making 


ing one’s self to details. 
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a thorough and special preparation 
for it,’’ may be best honored by a 
little thought upon method of presen- 
tation. 


mulling 


And time, otherwise used in 
over petty details already 
far 
in reading some reliable, standard 


familiar, may be better used 

book which will help to saturate the 

teacher with the sf777¢ of the subject. 
3. Let 
0 4 


division of my subject, viz., the im- 


us now consider the third 


provement of teachers by reading the 
literature of pedagogics. 
We have heard and read much for 


many years relative to ‘‘teaching as 


a profession.’’ No occupation can 
properly be dignified as a ‘*‘ profes- 
sion,’’ entrance to which has no test 
but the preference of a school board, 
and the requirements of which are 
only the satisfaction of the people. 
New Hampshire has even retrograded 
There 
was a time when some examination 


from her former limitations. 


and a certificate of qualification were 
required before a candidate could be- 
come a teacher in a public school, 
but this pre-requisite has been swept 
away, and anybody may teach who 
can get the votes. 

Only a small percentage of our 
teachers are, or are likely to be, of 
college education. Only a few, com- 


paratively, have taken a Normal 
school course; and the proportion is 
not likely to change materially for 
the better until a different public 
sentiment prevails, and different legal 
requirements of the would-be teacher 
have been enacted. 

The public school teachers of the 
state should be leaders of public sen- 
this matter; 


stead, we are quietly acquiescent in 


timent respecting in- 


legislation affecting our position and 
standing in the community. To lead 
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public sentiment, or to influence it, 
teachers must first prove their worthi- 
ness to be leaders. They must be 
in touch with educational leaders of 
the country. They must understand 
educational principles. They must 
know somewhat of the history of ed- 
ucation. They must be able to dis- 


tinguish between science and empiri- 


cism. 
To this end teachers must read 
pedagogical works. What results 


have we a right to expect from such 
reading ? 
will result 


A professional spirit 


from pedagogical reading. Lawyers, 
physicians, and clergyman read the 
literature of their respective profes- 
The 


professions 


sions. member of either of 


these regarding whom 
there is a doubt in this respect, very 
soon loses the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and deservedly. 

The 


in metals, 


the worker 


collector of 


worker in wood, 
the 
stamps, each has his special periodi- 
faithfully, 

But 
teacher would laugh to scorn a 


postage 


cal which he reads and 


by which he profits. many a 
sug- 
gestion that his work and his influ- 
ence might be increased by his sub- 
scription to, and his regular reading 
of, an educational journal. Some 
plead that they cannot afford it. 
Thev cannot afford not to do it. 

When the three thousand teachers 
of the state are familiar with the best 
educational literature of the day; 
when they read regularly some edu- 
cational journal; when their knowl- 
edge of educational mctters stamps 
them as experts in their business ; 
then indeed may we expect them to 
be leaders of public opinion in all 
matters educational, then will every 
teacher be a nucleus around which 
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will gather a local sentiment which 
will raise the occupation of teacher 
to that of trusted public officials. 
This keep 
the with different 
theories of education ; with the claims 


line of reading will 


teacher in touch 
of the advocates of new branches of 
study, or of old branches in new 
places; will keep them informed as 
the rights duties of 


teachers as limited or defined by new 


regards and 


laws or recent decisions; and in 
many such ways will advance him 
towards the position of a member of 
a ‘‘ profession.”’ 

Again, it will make better teachers. 
The untrained and inexperienced find 
this the only path open to them for 
the study of the art of teaching and 
the science of education. 

What shall such a teacher read? 
That in interested ; 
which and 


which she is 


she understands appre- 


ciates. Descriptions of class exer- 


cises, illustrations of methods, de- 
vices, matters that appear /ractical, 
But 


good 


will naturally appeal to such. 
must remember that a 
teacher is more than a copyist of 


she 
another. What is read must be as- 
similated; the underlying principles 
understood; and when practiced in 
the class room, adapted to conditions 
and circumstances. 

That reading will prove of value 
which makes the teacher a thinker 
That read- 
ing which makes of the reader simply 


rather than an imitator. 
a copyist of devices without any 
study of the philosophy of the de- 
vices is not desirable. That many 
teachers get nothing more from peda- 
gogical reading does not argue against 
the reading. The young teacher who 
reads thoughtfully and understand- 
ingly what seems to be most helpful 
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will thereby advance to an apprecia- 
tion of a higher grade of ‘‘ profes- 
sional’’ reading. 

Reading begets reading. 

The the educated, the 
experienced, the successful, teacher 
needs this kind of reading equally 
with those of less advantages, and to 


trained, 


such it is no less valuable. 

‘* Everybody knows more than any- 
body.” The person who thinks that 
all knowledge will die with him is 
an uncomfortable person to do busi- 
ness with. And the teacher who has 
nothing more to learn is past his best 
days. Only the growing learning 
teacher should have a place in the 
ranks. 

There are no past masters of educa- 
tion. There is none so wise or so 
successful that he can afford to say 
that he has no use for the opinions 
of others. Moreover, no matter how 
thoroughly one has studied the prin- 
ciples and science of education he 
needs to keep them fresh in mind by 
occasional re-reading. 

To be a leader in educational mat- 
ters, the teacher familiar 
with the current changes in the edu- 
cational world. 


must be 


This kind of reading will inspire 
and maintain enthusiasm the 
vocation of teaching. It is by rea- 
son of loss of enthusiasm that old 
teachers fall to the rear of the pro- 
cession, having been outstripped by 
the younger generation. 


for 


As long as 
the physical and mental powers re- 
main unimpaired, a teacher should 
not become a ‘‘ back number.”’ 

It is not years that make a teacher 
old, but rather the dallying of sym- 
pathy, neglect of the signs of the 
times, failure to 


observe progress 


about him, narrowness, cynicism, and 
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self-satisfaction. 
young in 


teacher, 
cynical, 
the 
and 
will 
soon get over that.’’ ‘* She will learn 
better by experience.” 


Many a 
years, becomes 
looks with scornful pity 
the 


prophesies, — *‘ She 


upon 
enthusiasm of beginner, 


dolefully 


far 
towards preventing this tendency ; 
it will the out of 
ruts; it will prevent him from be- 


Pedagogical reading will go 


keep teacher 


coming a worshipper of his own 
style of work. 
We all know teachers, men and 


women, who in spite of accumulated 
years, are as progressive, as ready 
to learn, as students of 


methods and principles, as any of 


earnest 


their younger brothers and sisters. 
These, while health and power re- 
main, will never be too old for service. 

No one can object to a course of 
reading of this character on the score 
of lack of variety or lack of kind and 
grade desired. 

Journals are published weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly, adapted to 
all 
kin- 
the 
young girl of limited education to 
the scholar of rare attainments and 
profound from the 
copyist of a device to the student 
of a philosophy. 


and to 
the 
from 


all grades of schools 


grades of teachers, from 


dergarten to the college ; 


acquirements ; 


Publishers are con- 
stantly publishing books of equally 
wide range. 

Among the contributors to these 
journals and the the 
are numbered of the 
brightest intellects of the age—suc- 


authors of 
books, some 
cessful practical teachers who have 
worked their way to eminence with- 
out the advantages of previous train- 
ing; normal school graduates and 


principals; presidents and 


profes- 

















sors of colleges, themselves college- 
trained. 

Some teachers tell us that much of 
the pedagogical writing of the day is 
beyond their understanding and ap- 
preciation. I confess to a feeling of 
But the fact 
that some of the educational philoso- 


sympathy with them. 


phers are beyond our comprehension, 
need not prejudice us against such 
do understand, 
that 


And perhaps we may find the 


reading as we nor 


deprive us of which interests 
us. 
very discipline that we need, in a 
grapple with the theories that seem 
beyond our comprehension. 

It is urged by some that they have 
not time for such a course of read- 
ing ; a large part of the time devoted 
to mere drudgery,—to the marking 
of examination papers and the cor- 
recting of slate work, occupying in 
the case of many teachers every spare 
hour of sunlight and often extending 
far into the night, might be more use- 
fully employed in improving the mind 


by reading. In my judgment, better 
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ta 


teachers and better teaching would 
Pupils would be better taught 
by thinking, well-informed, cultivated 


result. 


men and women than by marking 
machines. 

I close with the words of another, 
a superintendent in another state,— 
‘I never write a recommendation for 
any teacher who has not been a sub- 
scriber for a good educational journal 
before she asks for my recommenda- 
tion. She owes it to herself to keep 
in sympathy with the progressive 
members of the profession, as she 
cannot without reading regularly the 
best thought which only finds timely 
She 


owes it to her school, which she can- 


expression in the best journals. 


not teach to the best advantage with- 
out knowing promptly all the best 
methods which find earliest expres- 
sion in those journals. She owes it 
to the profession to take and pay for 
a journal and have it all her own, in- 


stead of stealing, begging, or borrow- 


ing it from some one who does pay 
for it.” 


COLBY. 


Hon. Ethan Colby was born in Sanbornton, August 29, 1810, and died at his 


home in Colebrook, March 5. 


where he was a merchant for many years. 


lature in 1861, and a member of the governor's council the following year. 


was a man of large property and wide public influence. 


He became a resident of Colebrook in 1838, 


He was a representative in the legis- 


He 
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REV. THOMAS SPOONER. 


Rev. Thomas Spooner was born in Franconia, in 1852, and died in Lawrence, 
Mass., March 6, aged 43 years. He was educated at Bates college, and pastor 
of Free Baptist churches in Whitefield, South Berwick, Me., and for the past seven 
years at Haverhill, and was the secretary of the Massachusetts Assocation of Free 
Baptist churches. He is survived by a widow and two children. 


EDWIN D. COFFIN. 


Edwin D. Coffin, sheriff of Rockingham county, was born in Portsmouth, March 
13, 1831, and died March 6. He was elected sheriff in 1886, and held the office 
until the time of his death. Previously he had served two terms as alderman of 
Portsmouth, and also two terms as representative in the legislature. 


GALEN FOSTER. 


Galen Foster died at his home in Canterbury, March 9, aged 87 years. He 
graduated from Amherst college in the class of 1831, and practised law many 
years in Erie, Penn. He was a prominent abolitionist and a brother of the late 


Stephen Foster of Worcester. 


PROF. J. H. MOREY. 


Prof. J. H. Morey was born in Franklin and died in Concord, March 12, aged 
59 years. Asa teacher of the pianoforte, and a moving spirit in state musical 
circles, he was widely known and highly esteemed. He had resided in Concord 
for the past 40 years, and was a public spirited citizen. He is survived by a 
widow and daughter. 

REV. STEPHEN COOMBS. 


Rev. Stephen Coombs was born in Jamaica, Vermont, June 20, 1799, and died 
at East Concord, March 13. With one exception, he was the oldest Calvinist 
Baptist minister in New Hampshire. His settlements included Harwich, Mass., 
Springfield, Woodstock, Lyme, Sutton, Sanbornton, and Hill. He served three 
terms in the legislature from Woodstock, and two terms from Sanbornton. 


LEWIS KIMBALL. 


Lewis Kimball was born in Plainfield, September 13, 1809, and died in Nashua, 
March 14. He moved to Nashua, in 1850, and was engaged in manufacturing 
for several years, removing to Milford in 1876, and carrying on a lumber business. 
He had been a resident of Nashua since 1885. He was alderman of Nashua in 
1864—'65, and representative in the legislature in 1871 and 1872. He is survived 
by a widow and four children. 


SEWALL PUTNAM. 


Sewall Putnam, of Wilton, died in Goffstown, March 17, aged go years. He 
was ten times elected selectman of Wilton; was a commissioner of Hillsborough 
county for three years, and for nearly half a century was well known as a land 
surveyor and civil engineer. 
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COL. M. V. B. EDGERLY. 


Col. Martin Van Buren Edgerly was born in Barnstead, September 26, 1833, 
the fifth of nine children of the late Samuel J. Edgerly, and died in New York city, 
March 18. He became a resident of Manchester when 12 years of age, remaining 
there, with the exception of a short time, until 1881, when he removed to Boston. 
He was educated in the Manchester public schools, and after working for a time 
for the Amoskeag corporation and engaging in business as a druggist, in 1856 
entered the employ of the Massachusetts Life Insurance company of Springfield, 
Mass., as agent at Pittsfield. In 1860 he became general agent of the company 
for New Hampshire, and returned to Manchester. In 1870 he was made general 
manager for New England and the middle states. In 1886 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding E. W. Bond, and continued to hold the position 
until his death. While residing in Manchester, Mr. Edgerly served as a member 
of the board of aldermen; was colonel on the staff of Gov. James A. Weston in 
1871, and in 1873 and 1874 he commanded the Amoskeag Veterans. He was a 
member of the National Democratic committee, and was a delegate to the national 
convention at Cincinnati in 1880. In September, 1882, he was nominated for 
governor by the Democratic party of New Hampshire, and was defeated by 500 
votes. While residing in New Hampshire he was director of the City National 
bank, the New Hampshire Fire Insurance company, the Suncook Valley railroad, 
and the Worcester & Ashland railroad, and was centennial commissioner for New 
Hampshire by appointment from President Grant. At the time of his death he 
was president of the Des Moines & Kansas City railroad, director of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, president of the New Hampshire Loan & Trust company, director 
of the Detroit, Lansing & Northern railroad, and a member of the fire commission 
of Springfield. He is survived by a son and daughter. 


CAPT. GEORGE FARR. 


Capt. George Farr, of Littleton, died March 20, aged 59 years. He served in 
the Rebellion as captain in the 13th Regiment, N. H. Volunteers; he was seriously 
wounded at Cold Harbor and was mustered out in 1864. In 1886 he was depart- 
ment commander of New Hampshire Grand Army of the Republic. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth college; had been judge of the local police court for many 
years, and for 20 years had been proprietor of the Oak Hill house at Littleton. 


HENRY W. LOCKE. 


Henry W. Locke of Barrington died March 20, aged 68 years. Previous to the 
War of the Rebellion he resided in Rochester, where he carried on an extensive 
grocery business. He served in the 6th N. H. Volunteers, first as lieutenant and 
later as captain. He had been an extensive manufacturer of brick in Rochester, 
and was a member of Humane Lodge of Masons. 


DEA. EDWARD D. BOYLSTON. 


Dea. Edward D. Boylston was born in Amherst, January 26, 1814, and died 
at his home in that town March 22. He was educated in the village school 
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and in Francestown, Bennington, and Gilmanton academies. Nearly all his 
life was devoted to newspaper work, the Farmers’ Cabinet of Amherst having 
engaged his attention from his 18th year until quite recently, when he disposed of 
the property to his grandson, W. B. Rotch, by whom its publication has since been 
continued. Mr. Boylston was the author of several works of an historical and 
biographical character, notable among them being “Amherst in the Great Civil 
Conflict.” He was identified for many years with the work of the Y. M. C. A., 
and other religious organizations, and published and distributed gratuitously many 
thousand tracts and original poems. He is survived by a widow, one sister, and 
three daughters. 
HON. HENRY W. CLAPP. 

Hon. Henry W. Clapp was born in Easton, Mass., and died in Concord, March 
24. He was engaged in the foundry business at Nashua for 14 years, and some 
30 years ago removed to Concord where he engaged in the same business, first 
as manager for Ford & Kimball, and later as head of the firm of H. W. 
Clapp & Co. He was the patentee of numerous profitable inventions, and as a 
business man was very successful. He served as alderman of Concord in 1879, 
1880, and 1881; as representative in the legislature in 1885, and as mayor in 
i891 and 1892. He is survived by a widow and one daughter. 


HENRY H. EVERETT. 


Henry H. Everett was born in Wilmington, N. C., and died in Manchester, 
March 24, aged 54 years. Most of his life had been spent in the city of Man- 
chester in newspaper work, in which he had achieved an honorable fame. For 
the past 12 years he had been employed on the staff of the (/on, and as the 
“ Rambler,” entertained each week a large circle of admirers. He was a member 
of Louis Bell Post, G. A. R., and of Washington Lodge of Masons. He is sur- 
vived by a son and daughter. 


WILLIAM 8S. KIMBALL 


William S. Kimball was born in Boscawen in 1837, and died at Virginia 
Beach, Va., March 26. He graduated from Rensalaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., and was at one time employed in the Concord Railroad shops in this 
city. In 1863 he went to Rochester, N. Y., where he engaged in the manufacture 
of tobacco. He was the first cigarette maker in the United States, and invented 
machinery for that purpose which laid the foundation of a fortune of millions. At 
one time he had the contract for all the cigarettes used in France, where the sale 
of tobacco is a government monopoly. He was president of the Post Express 
Printing company, Union bank, City hospital, Industrial school, and vice-president 
of the Security Trust company and American Tobacco company, all of Rochester, 
mM. ¥. 


PUBLISHERS’ NoTE.— The fine likeness of the late Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., in 
the last number of this magazine was engraved from a photograph by Davis & Howard, 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 
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